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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1892 l'Europe et l’Asie avaient regu leur noms de deux 
— —— femmes [‘et alia quarta pars per Americum Vesputium 

CONTENTS.—N° 10. inventa est—quam non video cur quis jure vetet ab 

Americo inventore sagacis ingenii viro Amerigen quasi 
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Early Notice of Tennyson—Mrs. Cibber—Eusebius An In the ‘ Catalogue of the History and Geography 


irews—False Derivation—Printers’ Errors, 155—Jermyn, ‘ 7 : ~~ J 

Earl of St. Albans—Error in Michelet—Correction of Error | Of America, Asia, and Africa,’ issued by Mr. 

—Anecdote from Life of Burgon, 156. Quaritch in April, 1891, there is a copy of the 
QUERIES :—Col. Spotswood Boles—Rakéczy—C. Kelsall— | above work, the full title of which is— 


Suent—Long Nails and Gentility—Indented Servants, 187 ‘ - : : 
—Norwegian Travel—Miniature of Shakspeare—Old Saw | “‘ Cosmographiz Introductio cum quibusdam geome- 


NOTES :—America, 181 —Shakspeariana, 132—Snakes and 


—‘ Eve of St. Agnes’—Lymphad—New London Tavern— | trize ac astronomiz principiis ad eam rem necessariis. 
John Grey— Old Portrait — Slough-mullion ywter insuper quatuor Americi Vespucii navigationes, sm. 
Equerry, 188—Lecky of Strabane—William III.—Needham | quarto, diagrams including the folding leaf with the 
and Uxley—Age of High Sheriffs—Authors Wanted, 189. | large globe, red morocco by Bedford. [St. Dié.] Vrbs 
REPLIES :—Hints to ony ~~ - 1—The Nile—B = s Por- | Deodate tvo clarescens nomine pressit Finita, vii. kl., 
traits, 190—Oromasdes and Arimanes mt) l umily— ; . ; ; 1195. 1507%.”’ 
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198—Wroth Silver—Mohammed’s Coftin—Hanway—Mele- | 
sina Schulenberg—‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ 197—Bodkin— | ; 
utess| “Tl existe deux sortes d’exemplaires de cette édit.: 


“Canary Bird "—Velvet, 198—Wil!l of Margaret, Countess 


of Richmond—Authors Wanted, 199 | les uns avec le titre daté de 1507, et qui ne renferment 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Edmands’s Zimmer's ‘The Irish | que 33 cartes ; les autres avec Je premier feuillet réim- 
Element in Medieval Cultur Jenkyns’s * Hard Life in | primé sous la date de 1508, et auxquels on a ajouté 14 ff. 
the Colonies contenant ‘Marci Beneventani orbis nova descriptio,’ 
Notices to Correspondents. avec une seconde épitre de Tosinus au Card. Guibé, et 


de plus une carte générale du monde par Jo. Ruysh, 
artiste allemand; cette carte est la premiére qui ait 
Note: donné une idée de l’'Amerique. Brunet, iv. 954.” 

, Fa tg a Mr. Quaritch, in the catalogue already quoted, 

AMERICA : WHEN THE NAME WAS FIRST has (Nos. 59 and 60) an edition of Ptolemy, 

; GIVEN. ; printed at Venice, 1511, of which he says :— 

Dr. Robertson, in his ‘History of America,’| «{t is three years later than the Roman edition with 
says: ‘“‘The country of which Amerigo was/ Ruysch’s map, which contained the first published 
supposed to be the discoverer, came gradually | delineation of America (South America, Cuba, and the 
to be called by his name” (book ii., anno Islands), but the map of the world which is in the 
1499. vol. j 211. ed. 1803 And h d above volume was the first that included any portion of 

» VOL L p. 214, ed, ic ). n rd the en the northern continent, and marked the regions which 
of note xxii. on this passage he adds: “ At what | were discovered on the first Corte Real voyage.” 
— anyane A America came to Be _ given | JT would now inquire, with regard to engravings 
Si e Rob World is not ag (i hie P- 377). | or woodcuts (not maps), whether it has been 
oe toa ——- Sa pm rw res have | ascertained when the name America first occurs on 
- — f — i —_ aeseen and - any of either description. The earliest known to 
FA. de Vy, Anon “hi rary sag yom M. | me (though I have no pretensions to knowing much 
Lim: 1865. folic’ on? in Dis Amerigo } espucci, | about early engravings) is dated 1544, in which 

nD BOSD, SONG, S878 — ae | year a set of the seven sciences, or ‘Sept Arts 
On a réussi 4 prouver que la premiére idée de donner | [ipéraux,’ was issued in 8vo., ‘ marquées d’un B, 

au nouveau continent le nom d’Amerique, ne fut indi- | +++ 1ées a Julio B » Th : 
quée qu’en 1507, et cela a Saint-Dié (Vosges) dans un | ttribuces a Julio Bonasone. 1e Seven sciences 
livre intitulé ‘Cosmographize Introductio,’ par l’allemand | are Grammatica, Dialectica, Rhetorica, Arithmetica, 
rtin Waldzeemuller, sous le pseudonyme d’Hyla- | Geometria, Musica, Astrologia, each represented 
comylus. | by a nude female figure with some representative 
In a note he adds :— | emblem. Three of them have the letter B, two 

“Nous allons reproduire ici les termes dans les- | the date 1544. The last, Astrologia—or, as we 

quels Vindication fut faite. Ils se trouvent dans le| should now say, Astronomia—has both, and the 

H 7 4 ° . sss le . . y . ’ . 
neuvieme chapitre, 4 la page 15 verso (feuille C. iii.| inscription at foot, ‘‘ Astrologie repertor fuit 
verso) du livre, dans ea premiére edition de 1507. Aprés Athlas.” The muse is studying a globe—the 
avoir traité des trois premiéres parties de la Terre, | 1 tial it ld : and at her feet i 
Vauteur ajoute quiil ne voyait de motifs pour ne pas | Celestial one, it would seem—and at her feet is 
donner a ia quatriéme partie nouvelle le nom d'Amerique, | another globe, marked with the names of the four 
@aprés celui de son inventeur Amerigo Vespucci, quand | quarters of the world, Europe, Africa, America, 
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on the lighter portion, Asia on the skaded side. 
America is represented as of equal length with 


by Heineken in his ‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes,’ 
4 vols. 8vo., Leipzig, 1778-90, vol. iii. p. 143, but 
not by Le Blanc in his ‘Manual.’ Bartsch 
notices the series (vol. xv. p. 505), but not having 
his work to refer to I do not know what he says 
about them. W. EF. Bucsury. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘Antony anpD Cieopatra,’ I. v. 48 (7® S. 

xii, 342).— 
And soberly did mount an arme-gaunt steed. 

If I might offer a suggestion, it would be to sub- 
stitute termagant for arme-gaunt in the above 
line. There would then be some sense in it 
“adapted to the meanest capacity.” Of course 
steed is applied to a horse, especially a horse of 
state or war, and termagant is decidedly feminine; 
but in this instance termagant would be used as 
an adjective in the sense of a boisterous, noisy 
animal, and describe exactly the steed 

Who neigh’d so high, that what I would have spoke 

Was beastly dumb d by him. 
It is clear that termagant was a word associated in 
the mind of Shakespeare with noise, as a refe- 
rence to Hamlet’s advice to certain players 
(Act IIT. sc. ii.) will show. 

H. G. Grirrinnoore. 
ececes an Arme-gaunt steed. 
From Antony’s message, from the epithet 
“ soberly,”’ as denoting a tried and confident com- 
mander, from the loud neighing of the steed, 
which, by being thus armed and mounted, knew 
what was about to occur, it is evident that Antony 
is depicted as giving this pearl and these tokens of 
affection when mounting for battle. But Mr. G. 
Joicey’s zoned has no ductus lit. to support it, 
nor any argument save that it is four, while gaunt 
is five lettered, and that the guess seems to give the 
required sense. Moreover, it has been shown 
already in ‘N. & Q.’ that gaunt gives a similar 
but better sense. Verbs ending in d or ¢t not un- 
frequently in those days made the -ed ending 
esce with, or absorb itself in the dort. Thus 
we have in ‘ The Tempest,’ I. ii. 147-8 :— 
the very rats 
Instinctively have quit her: there they hoist us, 

where quit is used for quitted, and, in all pro- 
bability, hoist for hoisted. According to this gaunt 
may stand for gaunted, and this, as shown by 
“gauntlet,” is derived from the French gant, or 
the Spanish or Italian guante or guanto. Hence 
arme-gaunt is armour-gloved. A poetic metaphor, 
and one which beautifully expresses how the 
armourer so metal-gloved his steed as not to 
impede any of his natural actions. 


ae and Africa, These seven plates are noticed | 





II. v. 103.— 

That art not what thou ’rt sure of. 

The messenger—nct even an Alexas, but a mere 
post or messenger from Italy—had by his news put 
Cleopatra into so furious a rage that she struck him 
to the earth, struck him again when down, haled 
him by the hair of his head, and finally probably 
drew her dagger on him. Now, though she has 
striven to be calm, she is again moved to passion. 
But why should she intend to say that the mes- 
senger is married? She cannot, except on the 
wildest conjecture, have known whether he was or 
was not, nor could Shakespeare make her so un- 
blushingly exalt her own mode of life against the 
general custom of her court and people. Even her 
attendants ask the soothsayer what husbands they 
shall have. I take it that the author meant that 
Cleopatra—looking to what she had just done— 
would assume that such a knave was sure to be 
whipped or carted. One must not look for speech 
other than impulsive from an infuriated woman, 
still less from a Cleopatra maddened by jealous 
rage ; nor was Shakespeare so bad an imitator of 
nature as to make her talk at such a time as 
thoughtfully as when debating what would best 
set off her charms when robed as the Paphian 
queen. 

IIL. iv. 27.— 

Shall stain your brother. 

No change seems to me to be required. Antony, 
ruling over large regions, where large armies 
already existed, and where they could readily be 
made much larger, proudly says that his prepara- 
tion will so show beside Cresar’s that it will over- 
poweringly eclipse it or stain it, as also that it 
will stain the colour of Cesar’s wishes to Antony's 
own. It will change or stain Cwsar’s gules to 
the olive colour of peace. Antony, a tried and 
experienced general and ruler, “ the most success- 
ful soldier of the world,” evidently looks down on 
the resources, the generalship, and the ruling 
power of the young Augustus. 

Nor, so far as I can see, do Dr. Ingleby’s 
words in any way express “that Antony wished 
to insult Cesar, and either humiliate him or pro- 
voke him to war.” On the contrary, his words, 
like mine, seem to say that Antony’s greater pre- 
paration will so stain and colour Cesar and his 
purposes as to effect a total change in the latter; 
change them from thoughts of war to thoughts of the 
desirability and safety of peace. Should any dis- 
like these explanations of stain—a word used, 50 
far as I can see, as it is not unfrequently used—be 
can suppose that Antony meant to say, ‘* Meac- 
time, I'll raise the preparation of a war shall stain 
your brother with defeat. 

V. ii. 51.— 

If idle talk will once be necessary 
I'll not sleep neither. 


Throughout the play Cleopatra is depicted i 
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those extremes of passion natural to a high and 
quick-tempered, voluptuous, imperious, but baf- 
fed woman and sovereign. At such times, and 
this is one, she does not philosophize as a Socrates, 
but speaks angrily and impetuously—nay, 0’ 
times knocks a man down, and is not content with 
that. It is enough on such occasions that some 
sense can be given to her words. Some sense is 
all that nature or Shakespeare can afford. Many 
of lesser intellect than Cleopatra talk, when in such 
a state, incoherent nonsense. Having tried to 
kill herself, she says that she will still seek death, 
and that to attain it she will neither eat nor drink; 
nay, that she may the better avoid making any 
idle appeals for mercy, she will not even sleep, lest 





then, or ’twixt sleeping and waking, she be led to | 


speak against her resolve in terms of submission 
to her hated conqueror. 
III. vii. 5.— 
If not denounced against us, why should not we 
Be there in person. 
Had Shakespeare constantly followed Plutarch, 
then Mr. Jorcey’s conclusion—one which adopts 





Rowe’s—would have been conclusive. But he 
does not always follow either Plutarch or history. 
Here he does not; hence the question is, Why | 
should we alter this passage to agree with an his- | 
toric fact which has been distinctly and of purpose 
excluded from the story of the play? There 
seems, too, a reason the more for not altering it, 
since Cleopatra puts her case in these words : Why | 
then should we not be there in person, i.¢., asa 
private spectator? Her would-be 
seeming to be that any Egyptian troops or ships 
would not be there as subject to her, but as 
those over whom Antony bore paramount sway. I 
say would-be argument, for here her passion 
clouded her intellect, and she, holding Antony to 
be “the greatest soldier of the world,” thought 
but little of Augustus, and would not deny ker- 
self the anticipated pleasure of witnessing his 
overthrow, and that triumph of Antony which 
would bring about his undisputed sway over the 
whole known world. Br. NicHotson. 


‘Hamer,’ V. ii. 313 (7 S. xii. 424).— 


J. 8. D, is doubtless an advocate tor consistency, | 
and he will therefore approve my suggestion that | 


Hamlet should address his father in I. iv. 45 as 
“Royal Cain!" If the designation “ Dane” is 
ridiculous in the one case, it is not less so in the 
other. An emendation, however, which puts 
upon Shakespeare so meaningless a pleonasm as 
**Murderous Cain” is scarcely likely to find 
favour. Nor should the powerful alliteration be 
left out of sight in any plea for maintaining the 
text inviolable. The designation, if unexpected, 


may perhaps be explained by the knowledge on 
the dramatist’s part that to an Eoglish audience it 
would not sound incongruous. I wonder if it ever 


crossed his mind that his plays, intended for the 
stage, would be subjected to the microscopic 
examination of the hypercritical chamber 
student. It is, in any case, a little too strong 
to speak of the designation as ‘‘ a term of abuse,” 
just as, in its previous application, it would be 
absurd, though not less reasonable, to speak of it 
as a term of endearment. 
Hotcomse Incuesy. 


‘Twetrta Nicat,’ IJ. v. 113-14 (7" S. xii. 
63).— 
Fab, Lowter will cry upon’t for all this, though it be 
as rank asa fox, 
It seems to me that Fabian is speaking in irony, 
and means that, though the matter is plain enough 
to others, Malvolio, botcher as he is, will succeed 
in puzzling it out at last. Can Dr. Nicnotson 
adduce any passage in which crank, used as an 
adjective, means ‘“‘twisting or winding”? Of 
course we have the noun and the verb used in such 
a sense; but have we the adjective? Cranck is 
used by Spenser in the line— 
As cocke on his dunghill crowing cranck. 
* The Shepbeard’s Calender, September.’ 
But there the meaning is briskly or vigorously. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
* Hacer,’ III. iv.— 
No, in despite of sense and secrecy, 
Unpeg the basket on the house's top, 
Let the birds fly, and, like the famous ape, 
To try conclusions, in the basket creep, 
And break your own neck down. 


argument Shakespeare refers here to some popular tale abou 


}an ape. Is the story known; or is there any 
| reference to this ape in contemporary literature ? 
W. Henperson. 





Coxcerninc Snakes anp Owts In IcELAND. 
—A well-known work, Reed’s ‘English Litera- 
ture,’ contains the following statement :— 

“In Horrebou’s ‘ History of Ireland ’ [sic], an old folio 
volume, which is divided into chapters according to 
various subjects: one of these is headed (chapter 47) 
‘Concerning Owls.’ I can quote the whole chapter 
| without fatiguing you, for it is in these words ‘ There 
om no owls of any kind whatever.’’’—Chap. xi. 
p. 316. 

Again, as is briefly mentioned in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5™ 
S. v. 173, De Quincey bas a remark on “‘ snakes in 
| Von Troil’s ‘ Iceland,’” with a foot-note:— 
| “*Von Troil’s Iceland.’—The allusion is to a well- 

known chapter in Von Troil’s work, entitled ‘ Concern- 
| ing the Snakes of Iceland.’ The entire chapter consists 
of these six words—‘ There are no snakes in Iceland.’ " 
—‘ Works,’ 1862, vol. iv. p. 295. 
| The snakes have been discussed previously in 
*‘N. & Q.,’ but I think the owls have not. It 
| may be well, therefore, to state that both the 
chapters referred to—one by Reed, the other by 
De Quincey—occur in the same folio volume, viz., 
| ‘The Natural History of Iceland’ (1758), which is 





| 
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the English translation of a work by Horrebow. 
Chap. xiii. in this volume reads thus : “ Concern- 
ing owls. There are no owls of any kind in the 


whole island.” (P. 61.) Chap. Ixxii. runs: “Con- | 


cerning snakes. No snakes of any kind are to be 

met with throughout the whole island.” (P. 91.) 

There is a short foot-note to each chapter. Von 

Troil’s ‘ Letters on Iceland’ (1780), contains no 

letter specially concerning snakes, and, in fact, no 

very short letters at all. J. F. Mansercu. 
Liverpool. 


Roman Cuaixy.—A few years ago, when at 
Poitiers, I was shown in the town museum there 
many interesting things taken out of the Roman 
buildings then lately uncovered at Sanxay, a Gallo- 
Roman station of about the third century a.p. 
Amongst them were pieces of small bronze chain 
of peculiar pattern. Brass chain of the same 
— is much used now in England, where it is, 

believe, the subject of a patent taken out not 
many years before I was at Poitiers. That the 
modern and old Roman chains are similar will 
interest many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ I therefore 
send this note—tardily, I confess. 

The construction is ingenious and simple. Out 
of sheet metal are stamped pieces shaped like the 
figure 8, the neck between the two loops being 
long ; and those pieces connected together form 
the chain. The connexion is easily made thus: An 
8-shaped piece of metal is bent double till the two 
loops coincide and make one hole. Through this 
hole another 8-shaped piece is put, and bent double 
like the first, and so on till the chain is of the 
required length. THORNFIELD. 


BooK-LENDING AND Book-Losixe,— What pathos 
there is in the closing words of Esre’s note (ante, 
P- 96), ‘*I had the only copy I ever eaw, and I 
ent and lost it.” Alas! it bas happened to many 
besides Este. Why are some people so utterly 
conscienceless in the matterof returning a borrowed 
book? I am afraid that is a query which the 
most profoundly intellectual reader of ‘N. & Q. 
would fail to answer. 

I remember when the parcel post was intro- 
duced some one wrote to the papers suggesting 
that many might take the opportunity of turning 
over their bookshelves and cupboards and if, per- 
chance, they found any long-borrowed book, might 
inaugurate their use of the parcel post by retarn- 
ing the book to its sorrowing and despairing 
owner. I wonder if the suggestion did any good ; | 
but even if it did, I fear it would need to be made 
at least annually, for your conscienceless book- | 
borrower hath but a short memory. 

W. EW. | 


Tue Scrname or Hicorss.—With regard to | 
the alleged identity of Hughes and Higgins 
(See ‘ Hughes,’ 7™ S. xi, 108, 333, 431) it may 


| Finmere, Oxon., 1592. 


| be mentioned that the forms Higgin, Higgen, 
| Higgens, and Higgins all occur during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and in parts of 
England so widely different as to seem to preclude 
the possibility of a general theory being formu- 
lated that Higgins is the same as Hughes. More- 
over, the forms Hewes and Hughes occur con- 
temporaneously with Higgins in the ‘ Lichfield 
Wills, 1510-1652’ (“Index Library,” July-Sep- 
tember, 1891): Higgins, 1627 and 1629 (of Sutton 
Coldfield), Higins and Hughes, 1631; also Hugh 
of Shrewsbury, 1629, and Hew, 1630, and Hewes, 
1632. Higginson, noted below in ‘ Lanc. Wills,’ 
occurs also in ‘Lich’. Wills,’ 1632 and 1650 (of 
Whixall). In illustration of this I may mention 
the following cases, which are far from professing 
to be exhaustive :— 

In ‘Wedmore Registers’ there occur the 
burials of William, son of John Higgins, 1629, and 
of John Higgins, possibly the father of William, 
1643. 

George Hyggens appears as one of the burgesses 
of Bridport, Dorsetshire, at the Visitation of 1565, 


| as printed in Genealogist, N.S., ii. p. 224. 


Robert Higgins was presented to the Rectory of 
Op. cit., p. 105. 

Among ‘ Lancashire Wills proved at Richmond, 
1457-1680’ (Lanc. and Chesh. Rec. Soc.) may 
be cited the following wills :— 

Richard Higgin, of Houthwaite, F. [Deanery of 
Furness}, 1607. 

Edward Higgin, of the parish of Ulverstone, F., 
1615. 

The will of William Higgin, of Ulverstone, F., 
1617, is marked as missing, but serves to show 
that the name was spread in the district. 

Similarly, in ‘Lanc. Wills proved at Richmond, 
1681-1748,’ there occur, amongst others :— 

William Higgin, of Osmotherley, F., 1693. 

William Higgin, sen., of Osmotherley, parish of 
Ulverstone, F., 1715. 

John Higgins, of Lancaster, A. [Deanery of 
Amounderness], 1707. 

The form Higginzon occurs in the ‘ Lanc. Wills 
at Richmond during the period 1638-79.’ 

Nomap. 


Servants’ Eritarss—I have not had an 
opportunity of reading Mr. Munby’s work on 
‘ Faithful Servants : their Epitaphs and Obituaries’ 
(N. & Q..’ 7 S. xii. 318), and so cannot say if 
the following bas been remarked, but if not, I 
think it is worthy to be recorded. I copied it 
from a tombstone in St. Paul’s Churchyard, in this 
city, and give it word for word :— 

“Here Rests the Remains of a most faithful 
Serv' Alex. Calder who Died in Dublin | y® 27 Dece’ 
1782 in the Service of | Lieut James Irwin who bad 
been | Butler to his Father and Grand Father | His Wife 
Elizabeth Jones with Equal | Fidelity Served as houte- 
keeper to | His Father, Grand Father and Great Gra™ 
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Father and Died a Few months before | Her husband, 
the uncommon Affecti™ | And attention of both to their 
Several | Masters from his birth truly claimed and | Pro- 
cured them his Early Esteem and | Friendship of his | 
Parents Becoming a | Sentimentale Youth he Paid them | 
the | First Tribute of Regard while alive and | tears of 
Regrate at their Death | Readers | It was the Fixed 
Oppinions of Great | Count Tessine Governor to the 
Present | King of Sweden that it was the Fault of 
Masters and Mistresses that Made bad | Servants For | 
Good Usage and Gentleness | of Conduct in Superiors 
Creats Senti | ments in Menial Breasts | Swede Scriplet.”’ 

Another stone in the same cemetery was erected | 
by the Guardians of the North Dublin Union to | 
mark the burial-place of one Mary Anne Donovan 
who accompanied her father, who was an army | 
surgeon, throughout the stirring incidents of the | 
Peninsular War, and who subsequently appeared | 
to have held a situation in the union workhouse 
until her death on December 31, 1866, at the 
advanced age of one hundred and four years. 

T. OC. 

Dublin. 


The Essex County Chronicle, of January 8, has 
the following announcement, which I think should 
also be recorded in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“‘ The family of the !ate Mr. John Warner, of Hoddes- 
don, have just lost an old and faithful servant by the | 
death of James Williams, who was their head gardener 
for the long period of over seventy-four years. Williams, 
who was married at seventeen, was ninety-five years of 
age, He had thirteen children, nine of whom he sur- 
vived, He was well known as a grower of orchids,” 


Tsomas Birp. 


Romford, 


Forsivat Eritarpa, Worksop Priory. —| 
C. A. F. writes in the Church Times of January 22, | 
as follows :— 

“In the priory of Worksop...... there is (or rather 
was) a curious epitaph on an old freestone slab near 
the gateway, which formerly covered the body of 
William Furnvaula, or Furnival (whose town house 
was probably the present Furnival’s Inn, off Hol- 
born), second in descent from Gerard, who came | 
n with the Conqueror. It has a curious inscription, 
now almost obliterated, given by Gough, the archzo- 
logist, which I offer for solution and for scanning to 
your readers 

Me memorans palle, simili curris quia calle 
De Fournivalle pro Willelmo roga Psalle.” 

The “‘ solution” appears to be : 

Remembering me, grow pale ; for in like road thou art 

running ; 

Por William de Fournivale, psalms I pray thee sing. 

“* Roga,” I take it, should be rogo. Memorari for 
“meminisse” is good Low Latin: so, in the pro- 
phecy of Zacharias (Luke i. 72), we read “ memo- 
rari testamenti sui sancti” (to remember his holy 
covenant), The verse is hexameter, and scans 
correctly; though, at first sight, one might sup- 
pose the long ¢ in -valle to be a false quantity, 
on the very natural but careless assumption that 
it comes from the Latin rallis. I incline to think 


it does not, and C. A, F. himself gives a variant, 
“‘ Furnvaula,” which encourages me; but neither 
Ducange nor Bardsley on ‘Surnames’ being at 
band at the moment, I refrain from further sug- 
gestion. Perhaps some other correspondent can 
at once kindly tell us the etymology of Furnival. 
Joun W. Bong, F.S.A. 


Earty Notice or Tennyson.—Mr. Francis 
Trench, in his ‘ Notes from Past Life,’ writing to 
his father, under date of November, 1831, men- 
tions that at Cambridge he dined in company with 
Tennyson, whom even at that time he calls “ a real 
poet, rare as such personages are now.” At that 
time the future Laureate was only barely two-and- 
twenty. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 


Mes. Cipper THE AcTrREss.—In the register 
of funerals in the collegiate church of St. Peter, 
Westminster, is the following entry: ‘‘ 1766, Mrs. 
Susanna Maria Cibber was buried February 6, 
1766, in the North Cloyster.” On searching the 
cloisters I find no memorial stone. 

Watter Lovett. 

Evsesivs AnpReEws, Royatist.—He was buried 
in the church of All Hallows Barking, in the City 
of London, as appears by the annexed entry in 
the Parish Register, under date Aug. 23, 1650 :— 

* Colonel Andrewes beheded; buried in y* chancei.” 
This note will serve as an interesting addition to 


| the account of him appearing in ‘Dict. Nat, 


Biog.,’ vol. i. p. 405. DanieL Hipwet. 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Fautse Derivation.—‘ N. & Q.’ has from time 
to time recorded many instances of false deriva- 
tions of words and phrases, It may be well to add 
the following to the number. We quote Mr. and 
Mrs. S. C. Hall’s ‘ Ireland,’ 1842 :-— 

“ When the ships of Strongbow were entering Water- 
ford harbour, he perceived on the one shore a tower, 
and on the other a church ; and inquiring their names, 
was answered, ‘ The Tower of Hook and the Church of 
Crook.’ ‘Then,’ said he, ‘we must enter and take the 
town by Hook or by Crook.’ Hence originated a proverb 
now in common use.”—Vol. ii. p. 149, note. 


N. M. & A. 


Printers’ Errors.—I have just experienced a 
good example of the impossibility of coercing a 
printer against his better jadgment into correcting 
a misprint. Having had occasion to print the 
surname “ ffolkes,” I spelt it as legibly as I could, 
knowing that it would prove a stumbling block tc 
the printer. Sure enough it appeared in a mangled 
form as “ Holkes” first, and then, on correction, 
as “‘ FFolkes.” Again I corrected it; and, to make 
assurance doubly sure, I wrote to the printer, 
calling his attention to the error, and asking him 
to be careful to print it with two small letters. 
The only concession I have been able to obtain is 
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a reduction of the size of the capitals. I wonder 
if Sir Bernard Burke has experienced the same | 
difficulty, for I note that the name is incorrectly 
given in his ‘ Baronetage.’ 


Hotcomse Incuesy. 


Jerry, Eart or St. AtBans, AND JERMYN? 
Eart or Dover.—In the articles dedicated to | 
Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, and Henry | 
Jermyn, Earl of Dover, which appear in the just- | 

ublished twenty-ninth volume of the ‘Dict. of | 
Nat. Biog.,’ there are one or two omissions and 
errors. 

No mention is made of the Earl of St. Albans 
mother. Her name was Mary Barber (Betham’s 
* Baronetage,’ iii. 58, article “ Davers”). 

Lord Dover was son of Sir Thomas Jermyn, of 
Rushbrooke, Suffolk, by Rebecca, afterwards re- 
married to Viscount Brouncker (also unmentioned 
in thearticle). She was buried at Rushbrooke. 

The article states that Lord Dover married 
“‘ Judith Pooley, probably of Boxted, Suffolk.” 
This is wrong; he married ‘‘ Judith, daughter of 
Sir Edmund Poley, of Badley, Suffolk.” The 
article ends with the information that “ most of 
his property passed to Sir Jermyn Davers, who 
had married his niece.” This should be “ Most 
of his property passed to Sir Jermyn Davers, his 
grand-nephew, son of Sir Robert Davers, who had 
married his niece Mary, daughter of Thomas, 
Lord Jermyn.” 

Robert Davers married Mary Jermyn, at Rush- 
brooke, February 2, 1681. Sir Robert died May 
20, 1723, his wife having predeceased him Octo- 
ber 11, 1722. 

Among the Suffolk collections of Sir Thomas 
Gery Cullum, Bart. (Bath King of Arms), I findthe 
following MS. note, written by John Charles 
Brooke, Somerset Herald :— 

“On the South side the High Altar in the church of 
the Carmelites at Bruges is a fine marble monument for 
Henry Jermyn, Earl Dovor & Baron of St Edmunds- 
bury, on which is his effigy recumbent on a sarcophagus, 
dress’d in a roman habit, a boy on each side, with fluted 
pillars, pilasters, &c. In chief the arms of Jermyn 
impaling Poley, of Badley, in Suffolk ; Crest: a Talbot 
passant Argt, oppo coronet, & this motto: ‘ Nec 
ab oriente, nec ab occidente.’ About the Altar are hung 
his armour, helmet, gauntlets, guidons, &c. [ Here follows 
the inscription.} Pére Nicholas, a Carmelite monk, 
who shew'd us the monument, and behaved with the 
greatest civility, said that the house never knew why 
this nobleman desir'd to be buried in theirchurch, His 
body was brought to them & the monument sent from 
England, with 100/. which he left them for performing 
funeral obsequies. His Lady, who was a d° of S* Edward 
Poley, of Badley, in Suffolk, died at Cheveley, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, a° 1726, and order'd her body to be interred 
near her Lord, which was done accordingly. She also | 
bequeath’d a sum of money for erecting a monument on | 
the North side the Altar to suit the Earl's on the South, 
but it was never put in execution, her executors saying | 
that one was sent from England, but lost in the passage 
over, the truth of which the religious of the house much 
doubt. The Earl or bis Lady gave a magnificent silver | 


| 





lamp to the Carmelites’ Church to burn before the High 
Altar on high festivals, on which are chased the arms 
of Jermyn & Pooley in Separate Shields, surmounted 
with Earl's Voronets. The Countess was probably a 
benefactress to the English Conventa in Flanders, her 
name being enter’d in several of their calenders, that 
they may remember the anniversary of her obit in their 
prayers. Pére Nicholas, the monk, also told us, thata 
few years since they open'd the coffins of the Earl & 
Countess, w°’ are deposited in a recess under the High- 
Altar, and found the bodies dried but uncorrupted. They 

ad been buried in their ordinary wearing apparel, which 
was very rich, and they had gold watches by their sides, 
which, baving satisfied their Curiosity, the monks re- 
placed and closed up the tomb.” 

For ‘‘ Sir Edward Pcley” in the above account 
read “Sir Edmund Poley.” He married Esther, 
daughter of Sir Henry Croftes, of Saxham. The 
Countess of Dover was his second daughter, and 
was baptized at St. James’s, Bury St. Edmunds, 
July 2, 1654, and married at Little Saxham, April 
17, 1675. 

G. Mitner-Gisson-Ccttem, F.S.A. 


Error 1x Micnecer’s ‘ History oF France.’ 
—Michelet, like other mortals, seems to have lost 
his head in the labyrinthine history of the Italian 
wars of the sixteenth century. On p. 234 of 
vol. x. chap. xii. he says of Pescara, ‘‘ L’année 
suivante il tue Bayard, bat Bonnivet a la Bicoque.” 
Lautrec, not Bonnivet, commanded at Bicocca. 
Bonnivet was in France at the time. No doubt 
Romagno should be substituted for la Bicoque. 
One may regret the loss to the alliteration which 
would occur if the sentence were corrected. 
Michelet himself, so quick to perceive the pic- 
turesque in fact or style, would perhaps have been 
the first to deplore it. T. P. Armstronc. 


Correction or Error in ‘History oF 
NortHamprTonsHire.’ — May I request your 
inserting a correction of an error in the ‘ History 
of Northamptonshire, by Bridges and Whalley, 
vol. ii. p. 181, ed. 1791, where the following state- 
ment is made: ‘“‘ Irchester. Incumbents.—Nic. 
Mason occur. Vicar 1623, sep. 15 April 1642.” 
There is a burial in the parish register on that 
date, but it is that of his daughter Mary. I have 
a certified extract: ‘1642. Mary daughter of 
Nicholas Mason clerke was buried April 15.” The 
Rev. Nicholas Mason held other preferments sub- 
sequently, and died rector of Bletsoe, Beds, where 
he was buried on June 6, 1671, as appears from 
an inscription in the chancel and the parish 
register. Natsaniet Hastore Masoy. 


Avnecpote From THe Lire or Dean Ber- 


| gow.—The following story is told in the recently 


published memoir by Dr. Goulburn, and pro- 
bably the germ of it is derived from some classic 
author :-— 

“Burgon added another illustration, derived from ® 
most unlikely source, the history of the Emperor Nero! 
The story was that after Nero's fall, when his statues 
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and monuments were torn down by order of the Senate, 
and every kind of dishonour done to his memory, it was 
found that some one had gone by night and strewed 
violets over his grave. Inquiry was made, but it was 
never discovered who had done this,”"—Vol. ii. p. 110. 
There is the following beautiful allusion to this 
circumstance in ‘ Don Juan’ :— 
When Nero perished by the justest doom 
Which ever the destroyer yet destroy’d, 
Amidst the roar of liberated Rome, 
Of nations freed, and the world overjoy'd, 
Some bands unseen strew'd flowers upon his tomb : 
Perhaps the weakness of a heart not void 
Of feeling for some kindness done when pow'r 
Had left the wretch an uncorrupted hour, 


Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


®urrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names aud addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Cot. Srotswoop Bores, of the Bombay 
Artillery, was killed by one of his own guns 
on or after the capture of a fort on the Malabar 
coast, supposedly about the close of last cen- 
tury. Can any one kindly give me any account 
of the action, &c.? Is there any E.I.C. army list 
in which his name appears ; and where can it be 
obtained? I have his gold seal, on one side of 
which are the letters “S.B.,” and on the other the 
usual Bolles, Boles, or Bowles arms, with the 
unusual Spotswood motto, “Patior ut Potiar,” 
which has been since used by our branch only. 
He was brother to my grandfather George Boles, 
afterwards spelt Bowles, of Mount Prospect, J.P., 
Lieutenant 7th Light Dragoons, 1761, his name 
being then spelt Bowles in his commission, and he 
and his descendants continued to spell it so. My 
father, the late Spotswood Bowles, of Ahern, co. 
Cork, J.P., who was called after his uncle, said 
that his uncle Col. Spotswood was named after 
some relative of the Spotswood family, hence the 
motto. Can any one give me an account of the 
relationship? The ancient and true motto, “Ut 
tibi sic alteri,” was used by Richard Boles, born 
1614, grantee of Moyge, &c., co. Cork, enrolled 
1666, whose seal was worn by his lineal descendant, 
the late Gen. Thomas Boles, of Ryll Court, Devon, 
and now possessed by a son of his nephew and 
heir, the late Rev, Jas, Thos. Boles, of Ryll Court, 
J.P., Rector of Taunton. Note, Richard Boles, of 
floyge, was brother of my ancestor Capt. Thos. 
Boles, of Kilbree, co. Cork, b. 1608. 
_ Spotswoop Bow es. 
Springfield, Castle Martyr, Cork. 


RAkéczy or Transytvania.—Can any of your 
readers inform me where I can obtain full informa- 


tion respecting the career of Francis Leopold 
Rakéczy, the last prince of Transylvania? After 
losing his principality he became a hanger-on at 
the court of Constantinople, and was connected 
with many of the schemes of De Bonneval, Theo- 
dore of Corsica, and a number of the notable 
adventurers of the last century. Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, in his sketch of Neuhoff, spells the name 
Ragotsky, but I believe that the way I have given 
it is correct. James Evereion Nasu, 
Corn Exchange, Edinburgh. 


CHARLES KELSALL, who wrote under the pseu- 
donyms of “ Mela Britannicus,” “ Arpinas Laurea,” 
and ‘‘ Z. Craft,’ 1820-30. Where can I find a 
memoir of him, or particulars concerning his life or 
works ? H. 8. A. 


Svent.—I should be glad to learn the origin 
of the word suent, which I have never heard out- 
side the county of Devon, where it is in frequent 
use not only by the common people, but also by 
gentry, natives of the county. It is used adverbially. 
In speaking of weather, for instance, it is com- 
monly said, ‘‘It is raining suent,” or, ‘The rain is 
coming down suent,” &c. I. E. C. 


Lone Naits axp Gentitity.—In Moliére’s 
‘Misanthrope,’ Act IT. sc. i., Alceste, speaking of 
his rival, asks his sweetheart :— 

Sur quel fonds de mérite et de vertu sublime 
Appuyez-vous, en lui, l"honneur de votre estime ? 
Est-ce par l’ongle long, qu'il porte au petit doigt; 
Qu'il s'est acquis, chez vous, l’estime ou l'on le voit, 
Was the adoption of a long nail on the little finger 
indicative of a superior person, a member of the 
upper ten, in the days of the Grand Monarque? If 
80, it is curious, for a precisely similar estimate of 
dignity exists in the far East. A Buddhist priest, 
a great friend of mine, had his little finger nails 
of inordinate length, and was proud of them. I 
ventured one day to ask the reason for the fashion; 
and he told me no man who worked at a trade 
could afford to indulge in it. Are there any other 
instances of the practice in Europe?! J. C. 
The Temple. 
[Scarron notes the same peculiarity of that epoch, Of 
one of his characters he says : “‘ I! se piquoit de belles 
mains, et e’etoit laissé croitre l’ongle du petit doigt de 
la gauche jueq’a une grandeur étonnante, ce qu'il croyoit 
le plus ga'ant du monde,” 


InpzenTED SERVANTS IN THE CoLonies.—Can 
any readers of ‘N, & Q.’ state what is the best 
book to refer to for information as to the manner 
in which “indented” or ‘‘ bought” servants 
(white, of course) lived and were treated, housed, 
&c., during their four years’ slavery in the American 
colonies, as distinct from their slavery in the West 
Indies for ten years? They were generally con- 
victs, defaulting bankrupts, deserters, and men who 
had sold themselves into slavery to escape their 
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obligations at home, either to their creditors or | surely not used, and rooms were strewn with 
wives and families, and, in some cases, were women | rushes. Was the use of stair carpets long sub- 
flying from their obligations. Bee. sequent to that of carpets for rooms / Ee 


Norweotan Travet.—Can any reader tell me | _ Lympuap.—Drammond-Stewart, of Grantully, 
the authors of the following anonymous and pseu- | Bart., bears “ 2nd and 3rd, Argent, 4 lymphad 
donymous books 7— | with oars in action, sable, Lorn’ (Debrett). The 
| plate of arms shows a galley. But how, in or out 


U alt ¢ o N . By Mr. Nibil. . 
Se ee ap oy eS |of heraldry, does a lymphad come to mean a 


London [ 1865}. 


Norway, Sweden, and Lapland. London, 1848. 8vo, galley W. F. W. 
Norway and the Viring-Fos. By M.F.D. Dublin, : ; 
1870. 8vo. | Tae New Lonpon Tavern, much used for 


My Norske Note-Book ; or, a Month in Norway. By 


a Lady. London, 1560. 8vo, | 
| 





public meetings in and about a.p. 1800-1812. 
Where was it, and when did it disappear ! 
Rk. C. H. 


X and Y (two unknown quantities). Cambridge, 185 Joux (}) Grer = BrisToL.—Can — 
S¥0 ro" | spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me particulars of a 
Tracks in Norway of Four Pairs of Feet delineated by | gentleman named (John !) Grey of Bristol 2 By 
Four Hands, London, 1884. 8vo his first wife (/) he left a daughter, married, and 
1 ravele in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. Dublin, by second wife (2), whom he married about 1804, 
1826. 80 ason. He was a clever musician, being able to 


Travels in Denmark, Sweden and Norway. London . . 
1831. 8vo. ’ ’| play several instruments, an expert copyist of 


One and a Half in Norway :a Chronicle of Small Beer, 
By Kither and Both. London, 1885, 8vo. 
A Long Vacation Ramble in Norway and Sweden. By 


Travels in Norway, For Children, By Uncle Jobn, | MS. music, and a collector of bric-d-brac. He 
London | 1867}. 8vo. ; was accidentally killed in Dublin about 1534. 

A Trip to Norway in 1873. By “Sixty-one.” With j 
illustrations by Frederick Milbank and Miss Alice Mil- F , , : 
bank, London, 1874. Svo. Otp Portrait.—There is an oil portrait of an 


Visit to the North Cape. By W. H. (In Ch ambers's | old gentleman with right hand on a stick. In the 
Edinburgh Journal, New Series. Vol. xv. pp. 263-266.) | left hand bottom corner is inscribed “ Martyn 





P. vo a Roy 572 oe (In Biackwood's | Johnson, Esq., of Spaulding, 1573.” It is supposed 
The Naturaliet in N rway. (In Fraser's Magazine, | 0 be by Van Dyck. Is this correct! Is suck a 
vol, xxxvivi., 1848, ii. ff.) portrait known to exist? ANTHONY. 
Notes from Norway, chiefly relating to its Scenery, 
A and Peasant Life. (In Leeds Mercury, | SLovuGH-MULLION : PLowrer. — These two 
eee a words are frequently heard in this neighbour- 
HiatMar Perrersen. hood, and I cannot find them in Mr. W.H. Patter- 


Assistant Lit i Lib Jhristiani ’ . , . . ‘ : 
is tbrarian, Library, Christiania, son’s ‘Glossary of Words in use in the Counties of 


Miniature oF SHakspeare.—Will any corre- Antrim and Down’ (E. D.S.). The former word 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ inform where the original | #8 used to express a slushy state of the ground, 
miniature of Shakspere, called the Hilliard or and the latter alludes to the act of walking through 
Somerville miniature, formerly in the possession of | the slush ; both words, however, are sufficiently 


Sir James Bland Burges, now is ? onomatopeic to convey their meaning. Are these 
Jxo. Matone. words in use in any other part of the country! 
New York. W. W. Davies. 


Glenmore, Lisburn, co, Antrim, 
Otp Saw. —Is anything known of the origin or 


history of this ?— Eqverry.—On what principle is the pronuncia- 
Centum oves faciunt pecus tion of a word determined , The ‘ N. E. D.’ fol- 
Decem boves faciunt armentum : lows most other dictionaries in the first pronuncia- 
Tres canonici faciunt capitulum : tion it gives of this word, and accentuates it on 
Decrescit humerus pro magnitudine bestiarum. the first syllable. As a matter of fact the Court 

J. T. F. pronunciation is on the second syllable, and 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, royalties, equerries, and their associates would 


never dream, I believe, of pronouncing the word 
otherwise. The prevailing pronunciation (if it 
does prevail) is stated to be due to an erroneous 


‘Tae Eve or Sr. Acyes.’— Leigh Hunt 
accords praise toa line in this poem which does 
indeed convey a fine picture :— idea of its derivation ; in which case the ‘N. E. D.’ 

And the long carpets rise along the gusty floor. might, I think, have taken upon itself to reform 1t, 
With due apology for an observation worthy per- | and have reformed it altogether. Most people like 
haps of Zoilus, I point out the anachronism in| to be fashionable, if they do not care to be correct. 
this. Carpets, in the time of the poem, were | Hotcomse INouesyY. 
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Lecky oF Srrasane, co. Trrone. — The 
undersigned asks for particulars regarding the 
ancestry and descendants of Oliver Lecky, of 
Strabane, who died about the beginning of the 
present century, and who married Anne Sproule, a 
sister or cousin of Dr. Robert Sproule, called “the 
Nabob.” He had at least one son, Oliver, and 
several daughters. Isabella married James Ma- 
thewson, jun., Jane married Richard Henderson, 
another daughter married —— Kilpatrick, and 
Oliver married Mary Porter, who is said to have 
been nearly related to Jane Porter, the novelist. 
Can any one give the names of the descendants of 
this Oliver? I have the names of Isabella’s 
descendants. 
‘*the Nabob,” and Mary Porter to Jane Porter? 

J. J. EvpEr. 

1, Board of Trade, Indianopolis, Ind. 


Wittiam III.—What was the family name of 
the above sovereign ! Samcet Horner. 
Dublin, 


NrEDHAM AND Uxtey Famities —In ‘ Marriage 
Licences issued by the Bishop of London, 1520 to 
1828,’ Harleian Society, vols. xxv. and xxvi., is 
the following entry :— 

1628, Nov. 8. Richard Cressett, Gent., Bachelor, 21, 
son & heir of Edward Cressett, Esq., of Upton Cressett, 
co. Salop, who consents, & Jane Uxley, of Edmonton, 
Middlesex, «pinster, 18, dau. of George Uxley, of same, 
Esq., dec’; consent of her mother the Lady Needham 
alias Uxley, at Eimonton aforesaid.”’ 

Can any one tell me who “‘ the Lady Needham ” 
was? Did she belong to the Earl of Kilmorey’s 
family ? M. Custirre Owen. 


Ace or Hica Sxerirrs.—In Pryme’s ‘ Auto- 
biography’ (p. 297) it is stated that he kept his 
name on the Norfolk circuit as a practising 
barrister till he was sixty, in order to avoid the 
necessity of serving as high sheriff of the county 
where his property lay. After sixty he took his 
name off the circuit list, being then exempt from 
liability to serve. I should be glad of information 
as to the law which enacts that a man after sixty 
is not liable to serve as high sheriff; and if the 
tame rule applies also to liability to serve on 
grand, special, or petty juries at assizes and 
sessions, Sicma. 

We have always understood that at sixty exemption 
may be claimed from juries. 


AvtHors or Quotations WanTep.— 


They are but Phantoms now ; their day is done. 
They lived, and loved, and died, and now are dust. 
Shadows, and passed into their shadowy land 
Whence there is no return. This is long past, 


Yet not ao very long, but that a breath, 
A dreamy memory of them lingers still 
On the air that once they breathed. 
WICKENHAM. 


How was Anne Sproule related to | 


iieplics. 
HINTS TO FARMERS. 
(7% §, xii, 126, 232, 350, 429, 511; 8S. i. 111.) 

My last communication was sent before the 
appearance of A. J. M.’s article, so could not 
be a reply to it; and, apparently, it was sent 
too late to be inserted at the same time. As 
Mr, Penny and others have sufficiently explained 
—what ought to need no explanation—that a 
wealthy farmer has just as much right to indulge 
his daughters with luxuries as other wealthy men, 
it is really unnecessary that more should be said 
on the matter. 

But as A. J. M.,, in his usual pleasant way, has 
paid me the compliment of terming me the “‘ par- 
ticular friend ” of milkmaids, I wish him te under- 
stand that I differ from him about the “ healthiness 
of rural employments” and the “honourableness 
and seemliness ” of them for women, 

See a milkmaid early in a cold wet morning, 
with thick boots, milking gown, and petticoats, all 
“clagged up to the middle” (as the saying is); 
with ‘‘a pair o’ yoks” on her shoulders, carrying 
a couple of buckets of milk through the slushy 
fields and “squaddy” roads; or see her when 
‘*milk comes frozen home in pail,” with her 
fingers and nose all blue. It may be poetical— 
in some circumstances it may be “ honourable”— 
but it is not “bealthy,” and can only be done by 
very robust women. Unfortunately for the poetic 
side of it, cows must be milked regularly, fair or 
foul. 

It would be absurd to say that no class of 
farmers’ daughters should feel interest in fitting 
rural employments. Many of them, as A. J. M. 
iestifies, do assist their parents and husbands. 
3ut he seems to think that girls equal to clergy- 
men’s daughters ought to feel rural labour sweet 
because of the poetical surroundings of it. But is 
he not here inconsistent? Ina recent discussion 
he showed that such people had no poetry in their 
souls, and told a tale of a man whose whole mind 
was absorbed in “taties”; which tale, I have 
no doubt, is true and characteristic, for I read 
almost the same anecdote, twenty years ago, in a 
work by Spurgeon (and I have it by me now)—and 
| so history repeats itself. 
| A. J. M. has gone a very small part of the way 
| to prove that women milked more in the olden 
ltimes than in these. Will he kindly point out 
|any proofs that either “ Nausicaa, Rebekah, or 
| Ruth” milked? I find more classical allusions to 
| men than to women milking. After a very care- 
ful search through the many hundred woodcuts of 
{my 1502 Virgil, I can only find one of milking, 
and that is of a man milking a goat. Polyphemus, 
|the greatest milker we have any account of, was 


not a woman. 
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In the days of “‘ Nausicaa, Rebekab, and Ruth,” 
women did many other helpful things, if they 
did not milk. We have a model woman de- 
scribed in the last chapter of Proverbs: Who 
sought wool and flax, and worked diligently with 
her hands: Who rose before it was day, and 
whose candle went not out by night: Who laid 
her hands to the spindle and the distaff: Who 
made fine linen and delivered girdles to the mer- 
chants. It seems to me that is poetical ; and yet 
we do not hear of linen and girdles being made, 
nor of goods delivered over their husbands’ and 
fathers’ counters by the wives and daughters of 
Swan & Edgar, Lewis & Allenby, Gasks, and Ever- 
ingtons, most of which eminent drapers are the sons 
of Lincolnshire farmers, who have placed their 
sisters and daughters far above the drudgery of 
milking or “crammin’ chicken.” Neither do we 
now find the wives of great soldiers and statesmen, 
like the wife of Ulysses, weaving curtains and 
coverlets. Why not? How poetical! And why 
should not other classes as well as farmers continue 
to do poetical things? The account of Ruth’s inter- 
view with her future husband in the barn is very 
** poetical,” but that kind of thing is practised 
nowhere now except in ‘‘ gallant little Wales.” 

Nausicaa’s father and people being principally 
interested in shipbuilding, it is not easy to see 
what she had to do with milking or farming. We 
do not expect to see our princesses trotting off to 
the Thames with waggon-loads of dirty clothes to 
be washed, while their mother stays at home 
spinning. Even this sweetest and most lovable 
of women played at stoolball, although now farmers’ 
daughters are not allowed to “ waste their arms on 
the strenuous idleness of lawn tennis.” “ Strenuous 
idleness ” for farmers’ daughters to play at tennis ! 
“Good phrases are surely, and ever were, very 
commendable.” 

Why talk about “ Nausicaa, and Rebekah, and 
Ruth”? Such primitive manners only belong to 
primitive times. We have moved on. They will 
no more come back than the “snows of yester- 
year”; and, however much A. J. M. may regret it, 
the number of coarse farmers who allow their 
daughters to do the work of men will decrease, and 
not increase. His account of the farmers of 
“loathed Devonshire” is not flattering. No 
wonder that Herrick said they were 

A people currish ; churlish as the seas; 
And rude (almost) as rudest Salvages. 

The tale about the farmer’s daughters who could 
not sew proves nothing but that they had a silly 
mother, who would have been equally silly if ber 
husband had been a tradesman or anything else, 
for thousands of middle-class women in towns 
“ cannot even sew.” 
seems an old acquaintance. 





And that particular woman | 


way which seems best to them; and those who 
think they could show them better should take a 
farm and try. There are always plenty at liberty. 
No men have more contempt than farmers for 
mere theorizers and scribblers. They have only 
one word for them, and that is ‘‘tailors” And 
in a farmer's vocabulary lower than that you 
cannot go. 

There is a growing dissatisfaction with rural 
life through all classes of it. Education is re- 
moving that numbness of intellect and dulness of 
feeling which once made rural employment endur- 
able to the labourers; while envy and class feeling 
is doing much to spoil the pleasures the masters 
once found in it. I could say much on this point, 
but fear to tax the patience of those who may be 
waiting to discuss the more erudite matters 
characteristic of ‘N. & Q.’ There always has 
been a great deal of make-believe about descrip- 
tions of rural life. John Wesley somewhere scoffs 
at this ridiculous shamming, and says, “Only to 
think! The delights of eating fat bacon! And 
not only that, but cabbage too. Oh, delicious !” 
Poets praise the cooing of doves, but rustics shoot 
them and put them into pies. 

While cheerfully acknowledging that I always 
read A. J. M.’s papers with great pleasure, for he 
touches nothing he does not adorn, I would advise 
all those who feel a real interest in rural matters 
to read Dr. Jessopp’s ‘ Arcady, for Better for 
Worse.’ He is not a mere theorizer, and has pro- 
duced a most picturesque and interesting book, 
probably the best that ever was written on the 
subject. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 





Tue Nive (7* S. xii. 448; 8" S. i. 12).—The 
Abai was known to the Greeks as the Astapus, 
and is the same river as the Blue Nile, which, 
after flowing through Lake Tsina, in Abyssinia, 
takes a broad curve, and joins the White Nile 
near Khartiim. In the early spring of 1865 I 
visited the source of this river when travelling from 
Damot to Kuarata, on the lake. A. H. appears to 
connect its name with the Ethiopic ab, fatber, or 
possibly with the Persian ab, water. The latter 
hypothesis is certainly untenable. I should be 
inclined to ascribe the word Abai to a period 
anterior to the Semitic colonization of the Nilotic 
provinces. The root ab or ap, which we find in 
Abai and Astapus, as well as in Astaboras, the 
modern Atbara, is probably a relic of a more 
primitive African language. What is Dr. Hyves 
Ciarke’s theory on this point ; and what does he 
consider to be the meaning of the fluvial prefix ast? 

W. F. Pripeacx. 

Kashmir Residency. 


Burns’s Portraits (7" S. xii. 280, 373, 437; 


While this is a free country, farmers as well as | 8" S. i. 53).—It may interest some of your corre- 
other men will conduct their businesses in the | spondents to be informed that I have two five 
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but different engravings (measuring 19in. by 13in.)| the Property of Colonels William and James 


of the ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ of which I 
enclose the following particulars : In one, the old 
man is seated in a chair near the centre of the 
picture, having an infant upon his knee; to the left 
of him is a youth playing upon some musical 
instrument ; still more to the left is a woman 
stirring a cauldron over the fire ; to his right is 
a young man seated upon a stool, eating some 
porridge ; quite to the right of the picture is a 
young man who has just entered the room and is 
shaking hands with an elderly woman ; a younger 
woman is standing near them. Below the picture 
is engraved the following :— 

“Engraved by Paton Thomson from the original 
drawing by David Allan in the possession of Joho Mair, 

8q. 

His clean hearth-stane his thriftie wifie's smile, 

The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile, 

And makes him quite forget his labour and his toil. 

But hark! a rap comes gently at the door, 

Jenny wha kens the meaning of the same, 

Tells how a neighbour lad came o'er the moor, 

To do some errand and convey ber hame, 

Published as the act directs Aug. 15, 1808, for the pro- 
prietor by Mesers. Boydell & Co,, Cheapside, London, 
and Mesers, Finlay, Glasgow.” 

_ The second engraving represents the old man 
sitting in his chair reading a chapter from Genesis ; 
two men are sitting to his left, and then five other 
persons—three women and two men (the latter 
alternately separating the former); while on the 
extreme left of the picture are a woman and two 
boys; one of the latter, during the reading of the 
chapter, is amusing himself by cutting a cat’s fur 
with a pair of scissors. Below this engraving are 
the following lines, &c.:— 

“Engraved by Paton Thomson from the original 
drawing by David Allan in the possession of John 
Mair, Esq., Plantation, Glasgow. 

The cheerful supper done with serious face 

They round the ingle form a circle wide, 

The Sire turns o’er wi’ patriarchal grace 

The big ha’ Bible once his father’s pride, 

His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside, 

His lyart baffets wearing thin and bare. 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide 

He wales a portion with judicious care.” 

‘ a eee is engraved in large type 
aturday Night. 
C. Leeson Prince. 

The Observatory, Crowborough, 


; It may, perhaps, be worth noting that in the 
Illustrated Songs of Robert Burne,’ published 


Barns.” Jonny Pickrorp,§M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Oromaspes anD Arimanes (8 §. i. 89).— 
These are the principles of good and evil in the 
Persian theology, having coexisted from all eter- 
nity, according to some. Others say that Ormusd 
first subsisted alone, but being dissatisfied with 
a solitary existence, and with having no power to 
oppose him, Abriman was produced. Ahriman’s 
power, however, is subject tolimitationand restraint. 
Ormusd will ultimately triumph over his rival, and 
Abriman and his followers will sink into their 
native darkness, and virtue will maintain the 
eternal peace and harmony of the universe. The 
modern Parsees exalt Ormusd into the first and 
omnipotent cause, whilst they degrade Abriman 
into an inferior but rebellious spirit. See Gibbon, 
‘D. and Fall,’ i. 322, 8vo.; Plutarch, ‘ De Iside et 
Osiride,’ 46, ‘ Oper.,’ ii. 351; Hyde ‘De Rel. Vet. 
Pers.,’ c. xi. 21 (“‘Arimanius” in Rees’s ‘Cyclop.’). 

W. E. Buck .ey. 
[“ Consult any encyclopedia under ‘ Zoroastrianism ’”’ 
(Q. V.). See Byron, ‘ Manfred’ (various correspondents), 
Many replies are acknowledged. } 


Lovett Famity (7™ S. ix. 49, 132, 434; xii. 
172; 8S. i. 131).—Benjamin Lovell was curate 
of Medstead and Wield, Hants, 1799. He was 
perhaps the writer of articles upon the registers of 
Wield and Medstead appearing in the Hampshire 
Repository of that year, the signature of the 
articles being “ Benamor.” Was he a descendant 
of the intruding rector of Leckhampstead (see 
ante, p. 131)? 

Preston Candover, next parish to Wield, was 
also the residence of a Mary Lovel, wife of a Mr. 
Lovel, merchant of London, who, as it appears 
from the churchwardens’ books of the parish of 
Bradley, Hants, by will in 1749 left a sum of 
money for purchase of Bibles annually to three 
poor housekeepers of Bradley—a gift now lost. 
There are no entries of the Lovel family of that 
date in Preston Candover registers. The above 
Mary Lovel was the eldest daughter of Mr. George 
Henley, of Bradley, a relative of Lord Northing- 
ton. George Lovell, magistrate, — 
VICAR. 


Cuitp’s Boox (8" §. i. 8, 97).—This may have 
been Hawthorne’s ‘Tanglewood Tales,’ the first of 
which, ‘The Gorgon’s Head,’ begins with the 
relation of the voyage of Danaé and Perseus in 
‘a chest.” I think I have seen these tales in 
duodecimo, and they came out in two series. I 





by the Scottish Fine-Arts Association in 1861, is 
& finely engraved portrait of him, folio size, and 
underneath it is inscribed “ Painted by Alex’ 
Nasmyth 1787. Engraved by H. Robinson 1861.” 
Burns was at the time about thirty-one years of 


have before me a copy of the edition published 
by Frederick Warne & Co. in “The Chandos 
Classics,” in which six of the stories are attributed 
to part i.; but I cannot rid myself of the im- 
pression that there were only four in the first 
instalment which delighted the juvenile public. 





age. A note adds, “ From the original Painting, 
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Kingsley’s book is done with more grace and | 
reverence, and retains more fragrance of the classic | 


authors who are drawn upon; but yet 


work is well fitted for those whom he intended to 
delight. I shall never forget the day when I had | 
my first taste of it. St. Switaiy. 


Brassy, Buroer, Creex (8 S. i. 146).—May | 
I respectfully suggest to your correspondent that | 
he should read the books on ‘ Golf’ and ‘ Salmon- 
Fishing’ for the ‘N. E. D.,’ and that he might 
have secured the object he professes to aim at by 
doing so earlier ! W. C. B. 


GIOVANBATTISTA Bogrio (8 §, i. 128). — | 
The Bollandist editors of the life of St. Cathe- | 
rine Adorni— generally known as St. Cathe- | 
rine of Genoa—give copious and curious details of | 
her interview with Boerio, “ qui multis annis regis 
insule illius [Anglie] medicum egerat” (‘ Acta 
Sanctorum,’ tom, xlv. 147). 

Mr. Gairdner bas printed in the ‘ Letters, &c., | 
of the Reigns of Rich. IIT. and Hen, VII.’ (Rolls | 
Series), vol. ii. p. 102, an interesting letter from 
the Portuguese Ambasador in London to his royal | 
master, in which the writer refers to the supposed 
pregnancy of the queen, adding, “Hui fiseco| 
Jenoes affirmou que era prenhe.” The letter is 
dated May 1501; and the “ fiseco Jenoes” alluded 
to was doubtless Boerio, 

The ‘ Materials for a History of the Reign of 
Henry VII.’ (Rolls Series) specify various grants 
and annuities to the ‘‘ king’s physicians,” includ- | 
ing one to Pykenham, “ poticary unto oure most 
darrest wyf the quene.” Boerio’s name, however, 
does not appear among these beneficiaries. It is | 
probable that he left England on Henry VII.’s | 
death in 1509, and returned to his native city, | 
where St. Catherine died in the following year. 

Oswa.p, O.S.B. 


Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Heumece (6" §. i, 85, 137).—Mr. Peter} 
Cooper, at the first reference, gives Hamburg | 
as the origin of the word humbug, and this 
derivation is given by Canon Taylor in ‘ Words 
and Places,’ based on the same reason as that 
given by Mr. Lower. In the Library Edition 
of ‘Words and Places’ Canon Taylor explains 
that this etymology is taken from the ‘ Outlines 
of Humbug,’ attributed to Archbishop Whately. 

Mr. C. G. Leland (“ Hans Breitmann”’), in his 
volume on ‘ Gypsy Sorcery,’ writes :— 

“ The witch, in Gypsy as in other lore, is a haunting | 
terror of the night. It has never been conjectured that 
the word ‘humbug’ is derived from the Norse ‘bum,’ | 
meaning night or shadows, and ‘bog’ or ‘ bogey,’ termed 
in several old editions of the Bible a* bug’ or ‘ bugges.’ | 
And as ‘bogey’ came to mean a mere scarecrow, so the 
hum-bugges, or nightly terrors, became synonymous for 
feigned frights. The fact that ‘ bug’ is specially applied 
to a nocturnal apparition renders the reason for the 
addition of ‘hum’ very evident." 





Prof. Skeat alleges that the word is a mere 
compound of hum, to hoax, and bug, a spectre, 
the sense being sham bugbear. 

I have seex it stated that in Ker’s ‘ Archeology 
of Phrases,’ a work with which I am not 
acquainted, humbug is traced to— 

“ Ham, from root ha-en (Dutch) to lay hold of 
whence our band) and -b’oog, by the eye, i.¢., to catch 
by deceptive appearance.” 

But, as Mr. Apperson has pointed out in his 
article on ‘ Etymological Diversions’ in the current 


| Gentleman’s Magazine, some last-century etymo- 


logists, falsely so called (for they rarely went to 
the root of the matter), got all their roots from 
the Dutch. 

For a variation a correspondent in a provincial 
daily paper (Eastern Daily Press, Norwich, Oct. 3, 
1891) got humbug from “ the Irish uwim-bog, lite- 


| rally, soft copper, 7. ¢., worthless money,” adding 
that— 


* The name arose in the time of the debased coin of 

the Stuarts, and the word gradually came to mean any- 
thing worthless, but of fair appearance.’ 
I endeavoured to “draw” this correspondent for 
his authority, but failed, though I have since 
ascertained that it is Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable.’ 

Clearly when the ‘N. E. D.’ reaches H, Dr. 
Murray will have plenty of humbug on his hands. 

I have seen it stated, without authority, that 
the word first appeared in print on the title-page 
of an old jest-book, published about 1735-40, 
described as ‘ The Universal Jester ; or, a Pocket 
Companion for the Wits, being a choice collection 
of Merry Conceits, Drolleries, Bonmots, and 
Humbugs’. Probably some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will be able to give further particulars respecting 
this jest-book ; also as to Brookes’s ‘ Epilogue on 
Humbugging.’ For myself, I should like to know 


| where to find the ‘ Outlines of Humbug,’ attributed 


to Archbishop Whately. 


The opinion that humbug is not earlier in use 
than the former part of the last century seems 
necessarily to fail, from a statement in the 
‘ Notices’ (3 S. v. 470) that it is in ‘The Loves 
of Hero and Leander,’ 1651 (from a copy 1677)— 

Enough, quoth Hero, say no more ; 
Hum-bug, quoth he, ‘twas known before. 

At 5 S. v. 416, Mr. F. B. Extorr asks per- 
tinently what is the year of the reference to 
“Dean Milles’s MS.,” as in Halliwell, with others 
who follow him. To this Mr. A. Cottincwood 


James Hooper. 


| Lee supplies the first answer that I have seen, 80 


that at least I cannot think his note useless, not 
will he perhaps think mine to be so if it serves to 
correct by its reference to 3. S. v. 470 the 
‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ Ep. MarsHatt. 


I have heard the following explanation of the 
derivation of this word. Humbug isa corruption 
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of the Irish word uimbog, pronounced oombug, 
signifying soft copper, pewter, or brass, or worth- 
less metal, such as was made by James IJ. at the 


Dublin Mint, twenty shillings of which was worth | 


J. N. B. 


only twopence sterling. 
110, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


The derivation of this much disputed term is, 


I bave no doubt, from two simple Italian words, 
Uomo bugiardo, a deceitful man. If you will 
register this in ‘N. & Q.,’ I give to future lexico- 
grapbers the use of my discovery. 

Wituiam Fraser of Ledeclune Bt. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE Propicat Son (7" S. 
xii. 305, 376).—The use of Scriptural allusions by 
Falstaff may be traced to the fact that, as originally 
pat on the stage, the character was a religious 
one, but perverted by theological hatred. We 
have as his antetypes Sir John Oldcastle, the 
Lollard, a sort of Puritan, whose dialogue would 
be interlarded with quotations designed for ridi- 
cule by Catholics; then Sir John of Wrotham, a 
dissolute Catholic priest, whose phrases were the 
odium of Protestants. Thus Sir John Falstaff 
reaches us through a semi-sacerdotal descent. 

A. Hatt. 


13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Newspaper Enouisn (8 §, i. 66).—The cor- 
rection of newspaper English is what the Ameri- 
cans would call “a large order” for ‘N. & Q.’ to 
undertake. Here, however, are further specimens 
to add to those of HermeNnTRUDE. 

The first three are from a leading paper in the 
Midland counties, of January 15. 

News of the day :— 

“Lord Abinger died on Saturday afternoon, from 
pneumonia, following an attack of influenza which com- 
menced a week ago, at the age of sixty-six.” 

London correspondent’s letter :— 

“In moving about London both yesterday and to-day 

the black tie and the mourning band on the hat 
could be noticed on a multitude of men.” 

“Capt. Younghusband, who has been exploring the 
Pamir plateau, has agreed to read a paper on his travels 
and the wonderful tract that divides Cashmir from 
Central Asia, on the 8th of next month.” 

The following is from the same paper, Jan. 23 
leading article on influenza) :— 

“ The paternal Government has not failed us, It has 
drawn up, printed, and intends to circulate a recipe that 
should bring hope to the hopeless. As a preventative it 
says in words of kindly counsel...... keep in good health, 
and, asa cure, send for the doctor.’ 

None of these extracts, it will be noticed, is 
from the parts of the paper where the lines are 
supposed to be penny ones ; but higher rates of 
payment evidently do not ensure higher quality. 
The composition of extracts 1 and 3 needs no 
comment, My objection to No. 2 is that the 
Writer never at any time noticed ‘‘a multitude of 





men” with mourning hat-bands, though he might 
at frequent intervals notice persons wearing such 
hat-bands. In No. 4 the objection, of course, is 
to the bogus word “ preventative,” which, though 
| often scotched, it seems impossible to kill. 

R. Hopsoy. 

Lapworth. 

‘He was assured, also, that the bishops would, in pro- 

er place and time, as Lords of Parliament and mem- 
bers of the Upper House of Convocation, show that they 
by no means wanted tenderness for the conscientious 
scruples of Dissenters.” (Macaulay's ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ chapter viii.), 

This is exactly the kind of sentence which 
HERMENTRUDE condemns as faulty of construction 
and slipshod. It would be difficult, however, to 
find a more correct writer than Macaulay. 

E, YARDLEY. 


Modern English is so very slipshod that we shall 
never come to the end of talking about it. For 
instance, one sentence quoted by HERMENTRUDE 
shows its heels even more than shethinks, “ Her 
Majesty will visit the Continent.” Whose Majesty? 
Some lady’s majesty is going to France, but who 
the lady is we are not told. The old and correct 
phrase “the (ueen’s Majesty,” is intelligible. 
Nine people out of ten cannot manage their pro- 
nouns. They advertise, as we see in every paper 
we take up, “A rector and wife wish for a 
boarder”; “ Mr. Bland and daughters give danc- 
ing lessons.” For want of the word his the wife 
may be the rector’s neighbour's wife, and Mr. 
Bland may have borrowed some one else’s daugh- 
ters for his pupils’ partners. This fault I take to 
come from misunderstanding the correct phrase, 
“myself and wife,” where my belongs to both 
self and wife. Again, they put in such notices as 
‘*In memory of my dear father.” Whose father? 
Such a notice wants a signature, at least, of initials. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


One ought not to criticize a lady’s grammar, but 
when HERMENTRUDE writes, “The dinner, I can 
only suppose, was a cannibal feast,” is she not 
guilty of the very fault of construction which she 
immediately afterwards condemns? C. C. B. 


Royat Precepence (8* §, i. 108).—The late 
Sir Charles Young (Garter), in his work on ‘ Prece- 
dence,’ 1851, observed that the “ ordinary rules do 
not control the Royal Family.” Their precedency 
depends upon their consanguinity to the Crown, 
and therefore frequently changes. The House of 
Lords, in the early part of 1760, decided that tbe 
place of Prince Edward, Duke of York, was after 
that of his uncle, the Dake of Cumberland, and 
in so doing was perfectly right. The Duke of 
Cumberland was then the son of the sovereign. 
The apparent inconsistency in placing the young 
Prince of Wales (afterwards George III.) before 
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his uncle was owing to the fact that as Prince of | 
Wales he was heir apparent to the throne, and | 
took precedence of all other princes of the blood. | 
In October, 1760, the royal precedency was again 
altered, owing to the demise of the Crown. The 
Duke of York became brother, and was for a time 
heir presumptive, to the king, and as such took 
precedence of the Duke of Cumberland, who was 
no longer sop, but had become uncle of the 
sovereign. Dodd is mistaken in saying that the 
eldest son of the Prince of Wales would take pre- 
cedence of his uncles, the sons of the sovereign. 
George III. took precedence of his uncle before 
his accession because he (George) was Prince of 
Wales, not as eldest son of the Prince of Wales. 
I think your correspondent is mistaken in saying 
that Burke and Lodge “both quietly put the 
grandsons [sons?] of the Prince of Wales before 
their uncles.” Sir Bernard Burke certainly does 
not. The House of Lords in 1890 gave his late 
Royal Highness, the lamented Duke of Clarence, 
his proper place in putting him below his uncles, | 
the Dukes of Edinburgh and Connaught, and | 
above his cousin, the Duke of Albany. C.H. | 


Josera Gricc, tae Hymn - Writer (7® S. 
xii. 428).—An account of this man and his works | 
is to be found in the ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology,’ 
first brought out by the Rev. John Julian, p. 470. 
He was born about 1720, was brought up as a 
mechanic, but in 1743 became assistant minister 
to Rev. Thos. Bures, of the Presbyterian Church, 
Silver Street, London. 
ministry in 1747, married a lady of property and 
resided at St. Albans, and died at Walthamstow, 
Essex, October 29, 1768 He is said to have 
begun hymn-writing at ten years of age. A col- 
lected edition of his hymns and poems, with a 
memoir by D. Sedgwick, was brought out in 
1861. C. W. Hoteare. 


Marks on Bianxets (7™ §. xii. 487; 8 S. 
i. 78).—I remember about twenty-two or twenty- 
three years ago being often in a house where blankets 
were left to be starred. 
sitting at the large frame making her star of 
many colours upon the chalked pattern. On the 
appearance of this query I spoke to the woman, 
who is still hale and hearty, concerning the pur- 
pose of the stars. They were to allure the pur- 
chaser, as I suppose many of them found their 
way to less civilized countries. 

Hersert Harpy. 


‘*THE PREVAILING EPIDEMIC” (8™ §, i. 126). 
—The English love tautology. Foreigners say 
that in most sentences the English author 
expresses one idea twice. Only last week I came 
across “young baby,” “young children” in a 
newspaper. But, after all, may not “ the prevailing 
epidemic” be correct? Littre—I have no English 


He retired from the | 


I can imagine the woman | 


dictionary at hand—defines “ Epidémie,” ‘‘ Maladie, 
contagieuse ou non, qui attaque un trés-grand 
nombre de personnes.” There are always several 
kinda of sickness prevalent, to which this defini- 


| tion is applicable. “The prevailing epidemic” is 


the one which strikes the greatest number of 
victims. Not only is this the case with influenza, 
but I have seen it stated that at its approach other 
epidemics—scarlatina, measles, and the like— 
diminish in virulence, as if to make way for it. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


“ CounTING-HovsE” or ‘* CoUNTING-ROOM” 
(7" §S. xii. 448).—Counting-house is used in 
Webster’s ‘ The Devil’s Law Case,’ Act IV. sc. ii. 
col. i. p. 130 of Dyce’s ed., Routledge, 1857 :— 

“ Please your worship, question me in Latin, for the 
cause is very foul: the examiner o' the Court was 
fain to get it out of me alone i’ the counting-hous, 
‘cause he would not spoil the youth o’ the office.” 

A. C. Lee 

Waltham Abbey. 


Suipwrecess (8" S, i, 87).—There is an account 
of the loss of seven transports ‘‘on a bank of 


| pebbles, extending from Portland nearly to Brid- 


port,” in ‘‘ what is called the Western Bay,” in 

the European Magazine for December, 1795, pp. 

427-9. The catastrophe occurred on November 9 

or 10 in that year, but the names of the ships lost 

are not mentioned. J. F. Mansercs. 
Liverpool. 


There is some account of the storm, and full 
particulars of the damage done to the outward- 
bound fleet, in the ‘Annual Register,’ 1795. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Otp Inscription on a QvaicaH (7* S. xi 
507 ; 8” S. i. 77).—Quaich or quech is Lowland 
Scotch, and, as your correspondent suggests, is to 
be identified with Gaelic cuach, whence we have 
the English verb to quaff. Queff is another form 
of the noun :— 

Sae brawly did a pease-scon toast 
Biz i’ the queff, and flie the frost; 
There we got fou wi’ little cost, 
And muckle speed. 
Allan Ramsay, ‘ Elegy on Maggy Johnstoun.’ 
F. C. Birxsece Terry. 
Palgrave, Diss, 


Moriet: Meriet (8 S. i. 109, 157).—My 
experience lies chiefly in the Rolls, which do not 
go back so far as 1100, the majority commencing 
somewhere about 1200. But so far as my know- 
ledge extends, the earliest form of the name was 
Muriel, Meriel and Maryell being of later date. 
I find Muriel de Wika in 1232 (Close Roll, 16 
Hen. III.), and Mariel, the recluse of Samsball, 
1240 (ibid., 24 Hen. III.}, which are the earliest 
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instances I have met. It is not until the sixteenth 
century that I have found Meriall and Merrell, 
which seem, therefore, to be colloquial corruptions 
of Muriel (like the Scottish Mirren of Marion), 
and to show that the medieval pronunciation of 
the name made the u short. Muriel is one of the 
very few female names used both by Christians 
and the early English Jews—Bona, Ermina, 
Juetta, Martha, Rose, Roese, and Sarah being the 
other instances knownto me. HERMENTRUDE. 


Str Carpet Luckyn (8 §. i. 88).—Burke 
(‘ Peerage,’ sub ‘‘ Verulam”) says that his wife 
Mary was (not sister, but) daughter of Sir 
Harbottle Grimston, Speaker of the Restoration 
House of Commons. C. Moor. 


Pancakes anp SHrove Tvespay (8"§. i. 160). 
—May I venture to refer to the statement of a 
learned ecclesiastic in the Romish Church, who at 
3° §. vi. 405 states that the explanation of the 
connexion is, in his opinion, certain? He observes: 

“ [have never heard the origin usually assigned for this 
disputed. When Lent was kept by strict abstinence 
from flesh meat all through the forty days, it was custo- 
mary on Shrove Tuesday to use up all the dripping, 
lard, and grease in the making of pancakes. To consume 
all it was usual to call in the apprentice boys, and others 
about the house, and they were summoned by a bell, 
which was naturally called the ‘ Pancake Bell. 

“Fr. Gg." 


Ep. MarsHatt, 


Tae Moycmentat Brasses or Scrroik (8 
8. i. 127)—About the years 1816-19 (Lowndes 
says 1813-16, but many of the plates are dated 
1817) John Sell Cotman published in numbers 
‘Engravings of the most remarkable of the 
Sepulchral Brasses in Norfolk,’ and according to 
Lowndes these were reissued in folio, “ with the 
addition of the Suffolk Brasses,” comprising 
altogether 173 plates, in 1839. Mr. Gerisa will 
doubtless have seen the volume on ‘ Monumental 
Brasses,’ by the Rev. Herbert W. Macklin, B. A., 
lately published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. in their “ Antiquarian Library.” 

J. F. Manserecu. 

Liverpool. 


The Rev. Herbert W. Macklin, in his work on 
* Monumental Brasses,’ published by Swan Sonnen- 
schein in 1890, records the names of five churches 
in Suffolk where may still be seen brasses of the 
fourteenth century, thirty-eight of the fifteenth, 
sixteen of the sixteenth, and thirty-four of the 
seventeenth century, which list may be of 
service to Mr. Gerisu. 

. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


_, BCwARD Mysyn (8 S. i. 147).—In 1461 
Frater Ric. Mysyn” was enrolled a member of 


he is called “suffragenus, ordinis Fratrum Car- 
melitarum” (Surtees Soc., lvii. p. 62). He is 
probably the “ Beschope Musin” whose name is 
on the cupband of the Scrope maser. 

J. Hamitton Wruie. 


InstRUMENTAL Cuorr (7" §. xii. 347, 416, 
469).—When I used to attend the church of 
Bromfield—“ the ’ome of a feller’s ancestors,” as 
the snob in Punch says — Cumberland, in the 
** fifties,” the organ was, I think, a barrel one, the 
tone of which I do not remember ; but I remem- 
ber, nor am I likely ever to forget, the tone in 
which the clerk used to give out the psalms or 
hymns. ‘‘ None but himself could be his parallel.” 
I can see an old schoolfellow and distant relation 
of mine--long since “gone into the world of light” 
—who used to attend this church when a boy, 
endeavouring with all his power to avoid scandal- 
izing the congregation by an explosion of laughter, 
for which small blame to him. If I remember 
rightly “‘ after long years,” the vicar at length put 
an extinguisher on this hebdomadal comedy by 
taking the matter out of the clerk’s hands, or 
rather mouth, and giving out the psalm himself, 
thereby rather unkindly eclipsing the gaiety of 
nations in that particular corner of the British 
nation. ‘ Ille terrarum angulus ridebat,” indeed, 
on Sundays. 

When I was at school at Burgh-by-Sands, 1849- 
1853, I do not remember a church instrument of 
any kind, except a pitch-pipe, if that is the proper 
word. The old-fashioned psalm tunes, which I 
fancy ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern’ have chased 
to limbo, were in use at Burgh. I remember that 
the eighth Tate and Brady psalm was sung to a 
‘*florid” tune, as I suppose it would be called, 
which is, I imagine, quite unknown to the present 
generation. This tune, of which I do not know 
the title, is, with its roulades, I dare say, poor 
enough from a severe musical point of view, but 
it is associated generally with ‘‘ my days of child- 
hood, my joyful schooldays,” and particularly with 
our Sunday pie—‘‘ resurrection ” or other—as our 
school Sunday dinner followed hard upon the 
morning service. 

The quaint race of church clerks, of which those 
of Bromfield and Burgh were good representatives 
when Plancus was consul, has, I fear, almost 
entirely disappeared, together with the quaint old 
epitaphs—Gray’s “uncouth rhymes”—before the 
march of civilization. Perhaps this is inevitable ; 
still, there is something sad in seeing “ the pic- 
turesque of man and man merged in form and 
gloss,” as Lord Tennyson—or rather Arthur Henry 
Hallam, as quoted by Tennyson—says in ‘In 
Memoriam.’ JonaTHAN BovuculEr. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


I well remember a choir of this sort in the 





the Gild of Corpus Christi at York, at which date 


parish church of my native place in South Notts. 
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We had an organ, but nobody could then play it, 
so the old instraments were brought back and led 
our singing for several years. The proceedings 
were pretty much as described in Mr. Jackson’s 
note, except that the clerk, who read the responses 
from a desk under the parson’s (which, in turn, 
was under the pulpit), used to walk up into the 
gallery at the west end of the church before every 
hymn, and back again to his desk when it had 
been sung. He did this because it was 
his duty to announce the hymn—which he did 
in this form, “ Let us sing to the praise and glory 
of God the —th hymn ”—and also because he 
played the bass fiddle. 

One of the instruments in the choir was a 
twisted wooden thing called a “serpent,” and 
thoroughly deserving of the name of that “old 
enemy.” Can any reader tell me whether it is 
still in use? I think I never saw but one, and I 
certainly do not want to see another. 

C. C. B. 


I should think that up to about 1840 or 1845 
a village band in a west gallery was the rule rather 
than the exception, at any rate in the larger 
villages. I well remember at Winterton, in Lin- 
colnshire, about 1840, flute, clarionet, trombone, 
and bassoon, but soon after that a manual organ 
was obtained. Two clarionets and the “ Mitre” 
hymn-book were introduced at the little church of 
Saltfleet by St. Clements soon after the coming of 
the Rev. R. Garvey as rector, about 1849. For 
many years previously there had been no singing 
whatever, and this was only in the afternoon. 

Ge Ze Be 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


In answer to C. 8S. J., I can only say that I told 
the story about the violoncellist at Winterborne 
Abbas as it was told to me. Several years ago I 
heard him and his colleague play at a wedding in 
the second church in that parish, Winterborne 
Steepleton. I cannot, however, recall more about 
the performance than a general idea that it was a 
rustic, artless one. I would suggest that, as in the 
case of hand-played tunes on church bells some- 
times, the player “ what dursn’t twiddle wi’ un’s 
vingers” puts in his a, G, D, c where they respect- 
ively harmonize, and pauses where they do not. 
C. 8. J. surprises me by saying that “no bymn- 
tune or chant has a baes part restricted to” a, G, 
Dp, c. Might not the Grand Chant, for instance, 
be “ bassed ” without going beyond those notes? 

H. J. Move. 

Dorchester. 


Just such a choir as Mr. Jackson describes at 
Cauldon existed at my native parish of Hatfield 
Peverell, near Chelmsford, at all events down to 
1845 or 1846, and the same practice of the con- 
gregation turning round to the west during the 
singing was kept up. E. Watrorp, M.A. 





Curistian Names oF Foreicners (8 §. i. 
145).—L. L. K. is pleased to amuse himself with 
what he calls my “ new rule,” which I had sup- 
posed, with all deference to him, to be an old cus- 
tom, except in reference to those names the 
English form of which is settled by still more 
ancient usage. But if he will kindly look back to 
my reply (ante, p. 31), I think he will see that 
what I protested against was not the English, but 
the French form of the name of a lady who is by 
birth an Italian, by marriage a German, and who 
was being written of in English. Personally, I 
own that I do prefer to give people their own 
names rather than a translation ; but if L. L. K. 
like to style the lady Princess Lewis of Bavaria, 
be it so. My contention is not for Ludwig v. Lewis, 
but for Ludwig v. Louis, which last is as absurd as 
if an Italian writing in his own tongue were to 
speak of our Queen as “‘ la Regina Victoire.” Do 
other continental nations ever speak, as we do, of 
Germans, Spaniards, or Italians by French titles ? 
There was a time when we Latinized every name, 
and spoke of German princes as Ernestus and 
Willielmus ; but for a long time now we have 
Gallicized everything,and seem only just beginning 
to perceive that it would be rational to speak of 
foreigners either in their own tongues or in our 
own. But when the penny-a-liner has got a wrong 
idea he is so conservative of it that I fear we shall 
hear of Monsieur Vambery 2nd Madame Bla- 
vatsky for some time to come. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Macaulay was a terrible offender against the law 
which HerMENTRUDE lays down. His invariable 
use of the name “ Lewis” in writing of the French 
kings commonly called Louis XI., XIV., and so 
on, by English authors, was, and is, regarded by 
many as pedantic. Would Hermentrcpe insist 
on Firenze, Koln, and Moskwa ; or does the rule 
only apply to personal nomenclature ? 

W. H. Hey. 


Inscrinep Wine Grass (8 S. i, 148).—Has 
Mr. Hartsnorye or the compositor read “ S* I. 
Pole” for “ S* F. Pole”? Sir Francis Poole, Bart., 
was on April 15, 1754, returned member for Lewes 
along with Thomas Sergison, Esq., of Cuckfield. 

Q. V. 

Rev. Joun A. Wattincer (8 S. i. 148).— 
John Arnold Wallinger, Esq., was the eldest son 
of the Rev. John Arnold Wallinger, of the Marine 
Parade, Brighton. He was married in the parish 
church, Brighton, April 6, 1865, to Caroline Eliza, 
youngest daughter of William Raynsford Taylor, 
Esq., of the Madras Civil Service. In 1880 Jobn 
Arrold Wallinger, Esq., was resident at Satcham, 
near Brighton. His mother, Harriet Wallinger, 
then a widow, died at Tunbridge Wells October 28, 
1880. Two daughters of the Rev. J. A. Wallinger 
were married at Brighton: Agnes Harriett, January 
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6, 1859, to Ernest Christian Wilford, Esq., of the 
Canadian Rifles, only son of Col. Wilford, of 
Hythe, Kent ; and Caroline, October 24, 1861, to 
George Parkyns Knocker, Esq., son of Capt. | 
Knocker, R.N., of Dover. Probably there were 
other children. I have collected a few notes for 
a biographical sketch of the Rev. William Wal- 
linger, Prebendary of Chichester. I should myself | 
be glad to know if any relationship existed between | 
the prebendary and the Rev. J. A. Wallinger. 
Possibly they were brothers. 
E. H. W. Dowxry. 


Wrora-Sitver (1* S. x. 448; 6" S. ii. 386; 
7” §. xii. 442, 493).—Pror. Skeat’s contention 
as to the derivation of worth from warth is borne 
out by the iegal signification of the latter word, 
which, according to Tomlins (‘ Law Dict.,’ 1835), 
is ‘‘a customary payment for castle-guard. —Blount, 
‘Ten.,’ 60.” Castle-guard (v. castle-ward) is 
“an imposition laid upon such persons as dwelled within 
a certain compass of any castle, towards the maintenance 
of such as watch and ward the castle It is sometimes 
used for the circuit itself, which is inhabited by those 
that are subject to this service,” 

ArcHER MARTIN, 

Manitoba Club, Winnipeg. 


Monammep’s Corrin (8 S. i. 68).—It is pro- 
bable that the earliest mention of the suspension of 
Mohammed's coffin is the one in the ‘ History of the 
Tarks,’ written by Laonicos Chalcocondylas, which 
is referred to by Gibbon in the fiftieth chapter of 
his ‘ Decline and Fall.’ (See 7" S. viii. 188, 274.) 
Chalcocondylas died about the year 1464. 

F, Manserce. 

Liverpool, 


_ Haxway (7* §, xii. 467).—In ‘ N. & Q.,’ 7" S. 
1. 268, Mr. Hernert Poca refers to a life of 
Jonas Hanway, by his grandfather, John Pugh, 
which might be useful to M. S. 
Amprose Heat. 
Amedee Villa, Crouch End, N. 
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Metesina ScHvULENBERG j 98, 
152).—Was there at any time a Duke of Kendal ! 
A public-house in Connaught Street is called “ The 
Duke of Kendal.” SEBASTIAN. 


Horace Walpole, on June 2, 1727, when only 
ten years old, mentions having been taken by bis 
mother—“ the mother upon whom I doted and 
who doted on me ”—to St. James’s Palace to see 
the Duchess of Kendal and the Countess of Wal- 
singham, to whom there is little or no doubt that 
the former stood in the relation of a maternal | 
parent, and not of a maternal aunt. He says of | 
the duchess that :— 
“she was very lean and il!-favoured, and that just | 
before her stood a tall, elderly man, rather pale, 
of an aspect rather good-natured than august, in a 


| 


dark tie wig, a plain coat, waistcoat, and breeches of 





snuff-coloured cloth, with stockings of the same colour, 
and a blue riband overall. That was George I.” 

On the following day King George I. left 
England for Hanover, and about a week after- 
wards died at Osnaburgh. It was supposed by 
some that he had contracted a morganatic mar- 
riage with the duchess. There is an amusing 
story narrated of her, that when she came to 
England with George I. a crowd surrounded her 


|coach and groaned, to whom she said, in her 


broken English, ‘‘ Goot peoples, we are only come 
for your goots”; when some person added, “‘ For 
our chattels also,” which produced a laugh in her 
favour. 

Horace Walpole thus graphically portrays the 
Countess of Darlington, the other German mis- 
tress of the king :— 

“ Lady Darlington, whom I saw at my mother’s in my 
infancy, and whom I remember by being terrified at her 
enormous figure, was as corpulent and ample as the 
duchess (i.c., of Kendal) was long and emaciated. The 
fierce black eyes, large, and rolling beneath two lofty 
arcked eyebrows, two acres of cheeks spread with 
crimson, an ocean of neck that overflowed, and was 
not distinguished from the lower part of her body, and 
no part restrained by stays—no wonder that a child 
dreaded such an ogress. 

In Burke’s ‘Peerage and Baronetage’ (1876), 
under “Chesterfield,” it is distinctly stated that 
Philip Dormer Stanhope, fourth Earl of Chester- 
field, married Melosina de Schulemburgh, natural 
daughter of King George I., created in 1722 
Countess of Walsingham and Baroness of Ald- 
borough. He would therefore have been entitled 
to impale the royal arms of England “‘ debruised 
by a baton in bend sinister.” Again, in Burke’s 
‘Extinct Peerages’ she is said to have been a 
natural daughter of King George I. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Is Mr. WALLER correct as to the husband of 
this lady’s second daughter? I have his name as 
“ Count Delitz.” The London Magazine for 1773 
gives her death on November 11 as ‘‘ the Hon. 
Lady Dallet, of German extraction, and sister to 
the present Countess of Chesterfield.” Dallet is 
more like a corrupt form of Delitz than of the 
name given by Mr. WALLER. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 


‘Home, Sweet Home’ (8 §. i. 144).—I was 
greatly interested in Mr. Marsa .v’s notice of 
this popular melody, seeing that I was present in 
Covent Garden Theatre in 1822 when Miss Maria 
Tree (afterwards Mrs. Bradshaw) appeared as 
Clari, the Maid of Milan. I remember the 
exquisite pathos with which she sang the first 
verse, the breathless attention of the audience, 
and the burst of enthusiasm that followed, so that 
orchestra and singer had to wait before they could 
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proceed with the second verse. The unanimous | quoted. But I would ask leave to give but one, 
encore which escaped from every throat is some- | because this, when given in full, as it was not 
thing to be remembered. The song became imme- | given by the commentator who first quoted it, 


diately popular. It was sung in the streets, and | 
pretty well in every household, and “ There’s no 
place like home ” passed into a proverb. 

As to the piece itself, I understood at the time 
that it was suggested by a story written by Mac- 
kenzie (‘The Man of Feeling’) in which an 
Italian girl was lured from her home to London, | 
and her father followed and discovered her by 
parading the streets of the West End, aud playing | 
on a hand-organ a tune the girl was accustomed | 
to sing. The father in ‘Clari’ was played by an | 
excellent actor named Fawcett (the original | 
Captain Cobb to Charles Kemble’s Merry 
Monarch), and his acting and that of Miss Tree 
were singularly effective. 

I remember Sir H. Bishop, who adapted the | 
air, and Planché, who adapted the piece. The | 
former dressed plainly, the latter was a dandy of 
the period, wearing a double-breasted frock coat, 
the front of which was covered with an elaborate 
pattern in braid, and a tall chimney-pot hat, the 
sides of which curved inwards. 

I recollect only two other occasions in which a 
song became immediately popular. The one was 
* Jessie, the Flower of Damblane,’ by Tannahill, 
the Paisley weaver, who was had up to London 
and lionized, and soon quarrelled with Dr. 
Beattie, who composed the air, and said that the 
song owed all its popularity to his music, while 
the poet claimed it for his words. This was 
somewhere about the year 1816, when I was a boy 
of eight, and I well remember the rapid diffusion 
of the song ; everybody seemed to be singing it, 








settles the question, the “out with it” showing 


| that the three terms were synonymous. In Beau- 


mont and Fletcher’s play ‘The Custom of the 
Country,’ II. iii., Duarte says :— 
Out with your bodkin, 
Your pocket-dagger, your stiletto; out with it. 


Br. NicHotsoy, 


“Canary Brirp,” an Oppropriovs Term 
(8 §S. i, 109).—Canarian does not come within 
the purview of the ‘ N. E. D.,’ and H. H. S. may 
be glad to have a reference, not there given, to 
the bird which has excited his interest. It occurs 
in ‘ An Answer to a Certaine Libel,’ addressed by 
Sutcliffe to Udal and Cartwright in 1592 :— 

© Quere, whether ecclesiastical Judges doe not give 
sentence contrary to the common lawes and statutes of 
the realme? and whether prohibitions doe not lye in 
such cases. 

“No doubt, there lyeth a prohibition, if they proceed 
contrary to law. But men learned will take heed that 
they do not: and especially seeing they have such 
Canarian birdes aa this looking vpon their doings, and 
watching for the epoyle. But let them take heede, for 
in warres the spoyler is often spoyled, and those that 
digge pits for the innocent fall into them themselves.”— 
P. -o 


Sr. Switary. 


I believe that this force of the expression arose 
from the fact that the dress of convicts and 
criminals—or part of their dress—was, and pos- 
sibly still is, yellow. Patrick MaxweEt.. 

Bath, 


The earliest instance of the use of “ canary 
bird” for a tippler in the ‘N. E. D.’ seems to be 





or listening to it, from royalty down to the street 
singer. 
The third example is the adaptation of Her- 


rick’s words ‘Cherry Ripe’ to the well-known | 


tune by Charles Hora, a tenor singer with a some- 
what woolly voice. He is said to have sold the 
copyright for a couple of guineas, while the profits 
of the publishers were estimated by thousands. 
The song was sung by Madame Vestris in ‘ Paul 
Pry,’ and also in a little musical piece named 
‘’'Twas I.’ The song spread as rapidly as the 
former two, and was deservedly popular for a 
considerable time. 

Petrarch thought it a disgrace that his verses 
should be sung in the streets, and he regretted 
that he had written anything in the valgar 
tongue. No one now reads his Latin poetry, but 


of the date 1673, but Isaac D’Israeli, in his 
| * Curiosities of Literature,’ writing of the “ canary 
birds, or bibbers of canary wine,” has a foot- 
aote :— 

“This term is used in Bancroft’s ‘Two Books of 
Epigrams and Epitaphs, 1639. I take it to have been 
an accepted one of that day.” 

J. F. Mansercu. 


Liverpool. 


Vetvet (7 S, xii. 462; 8" S. i. 56,128, 177). 
—Praise from Pror. Skeat is praise indeed. I 
| gladly respond to his query by giving the spelling 
| of velvet in all the cases wherein I have made 4 
| note of it. 
“Veluett ” (twice), 1319 (Wardrobe Account, 
| 13 Edw. ITI., 22/14, Q.R.). 





every reader of Italian is charmed with the poems| “ Veluet,” 1327 (ibid., 1 Edw. III., 33/5). 
that attracted and suited the popular taste, which | “ Veluett,” 1332 (Cott. MS. Galba, E. iii.). . 
is made kin by a touch of nature, whether from| I have met the word as “ velott” or “ vellot 
the lyre or the pen. C. Tomuiysoy, | in the sixteenth century; but I cannot remember 
seeing it in any earlier document except 43 
Bonin (8 S. i. 28, 130).—Various other | “ veluet,” the ¢ being either single or double. 
examples might have been given besides those HeRMENTRUDE. 
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Toe Witt oF MarGareT, COUNTESS OF 
Ricumonp (7* §. xii. 441 ; 8" S. i. 9,79).—In con- 
nexion with this very interesting series of excerpts 
from the codical to the will of the Countess of 
Richmond, some of your readers may be glad to 
be reminded that a pomander-box appears in the 
hand of the lady represented in the picture in the 
possession of Lord Lothian at Newbattle, which 
is engraved in Lodge as Margaret, Queen of 
James 1V. Is this the ‘‘ gold girdle of twenty- 
nine Jinks, with a great pomander at one end,” 
mentioned in the codicil? No chain attached is 
visible in the picture. J. M. Gray. 

Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 


Avrsors oF Quotations Wantep (8" §, i. 
128).— 

“T make haste to laugh for fear [or that] I may not 
be obliged to weep.” —This is a translation from Beau- 
marchais’s ‘ Barber of Seville.’ Figaro says, ‘Je me 
presse de rire de tout, de peur détre obligé d’en 
pleurer.""—Act I. se, ii. G, 8. B 

(8t® S. i, 149.) 
No emile is like the smile of death, 
When all good musings past 
Are wafted wita the parting breath, 
The sweetest thought the last. 
These are the last four lines in the last verse in the 
poem for the twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity ir 
Keble’s ‘ Christian Year.’ I venture to quote some words 
on it from ‘ Musings over the “ Christian Year.”’’ Xc., 
by Charlotte Yonge. Her ‘ Musings’ for this day end 
with this interesting reminiscence :— 

“ No analyzing is needed by these lovely verses, yet it 
may add a touching association to them to bring to mind 
that they were the solace of one ‘whose sun is gone 
down while it was yet day,’ yet to whom his sudden 
evening came as rest from his labours, On that dreary 
islet in the African river, where Bishop Mackenzie 
waited in vain for succour, on the last Sunday of his life, 
he read aloud this poem to his companion in suffering— 
and soon after in death—just ere ‘his altar-flame’ of 
love was received back into heaven, whence first it 
came,” ALICE, 


C. J. will find these lines in the ‘ Christian Year,’ 
twenty-fith Sunday after Trinity. KatTHiern Wann. 


But each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon choked souls to fill 
is from Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Switzerland,’ pt. vi. 
T, P. ARMSTRONG. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &ce. 

The Irish Element in Medieval Culture, By H. Zimmer. 
Translated by Jane Loring Edmands. (Putnam's 
Sons. ) 

In translating Zimmer’s account of the work accom- 

plished in the Middle Ages by Irish monks in Central 

Europe Mrs. Edmands has greatly enriched a somewhat 

short if luminous recital by illustrative passages, in the 

shape of notes, from Dr. Reeves’s ‘ Adamnan,’ Stokes’s 

‘ Ireland and the Celtic Church,’ and other sources. In 

England ignorance all but universal prevails as to the 

splendid civilization existing in Ireland previous to the 





ravages of the Norsemen, and when England and France 
were in comparative darknese. No inconsiderable part 
in engendering race animosities is ascribable to this 
ignorance, which is, in a sense, contemptuous. A perusal 
of these pages is to be commended to the English public. 
The monasteries of Bobio, in Lombardy, and St. Gall, 
the former aseociated with Columbanus, the latter 
founded by his colleague Gallus, attest the value of 
Irish scholarship in medieval times, and the beauty of 
Irish workmanship is shown in manuscripts, the special 
features of the latter being easily distinguishable. One 
or two points are brought clearly out by Zimmer. One 
is that the subjugation of Ireland by the English was 
prefaced by a presentatio of that island to England by 
Pope Hadrian IV., in consideration of the payment of 
tribute money. The bull making the gift was due to 
the resentment by the Papacy of the independent stti- 
tude of the Irish Church, It is sad to find drunkenness 
a besetting vice of the Irish monks in Germany during 
the thirteenth century. In Nuremberg they indulged 
in frequent and disgraceful orgies. Why does Mrs. 
Edmands use euch an indefensible expression as “ by(e)- 
word” 


Hard Life in the Colonies, and Other Experiences by Sea 
and Land. By Catherine Carlyon Jenkyns. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

From other volumes of the “ Adventure Series” this 

volume differs not only in the fact that the contents are 

hitherto unpublished, but also that the experiences 
belong to the present day. Some falling off in respect 
of romance is to be expected when the seas are swept 
clear of pirate and buccaneer, and when, though there is 
some little fighting, the nations of Europe are at peace. 

Not less stirring than before ie however, the record of 

hardship, and the thought that hundreds of well-born 

and gently nurtured Britons are subject to the dangers 
of shipwreck and famine herein described gives the 
whole poignant interest. The heroes of most of the 

adventures described are apparently two brothers of a 

roving disposition, though the closing scenes are depicted 

by an Irish ex-clergyman. In the case of youths reso- 
lutely bent upon going to sea, a perusal of the early 
stories is well calculated to act as a cure. The last 
narrative, ‘Hard Life in the Colonies,’ puts in a clear 
light the forme of imposition to which those who labour 
with their hands are subject in balf-explored countries. 

It supplies also a readabie account of life in the bush. 

Portions of it seem a little romantic, and we are some- 

what exercised in mind on hearing of the purchase 

of a genuine Stradivarius in San Francisco for a few 
ebillings. Some misprints, or errors, call for correction. 

There is eurely no such place as Tristan Ditcunha. The 

term ‘navy’ is used when merchant service seems to 

be indicated, and we hear of an Irish heroine called 

Norah Crima. 


Pror. DowpEN sends to the Fortnightly a brilliant 
paper on ‘ Mr. Meredith in his Poems.’ Continuing her 
essays on ‘France in the Fourteenth Century,’ Madame 
Darmesteter writes on the Jews. Prof. Lombrosro deals 
with ‘The Physical Inzensibility of Woman,’ Sir Richard 
Temple with the problems attending‘ The Growth of the 
Indian Population,’ and Mr. Arthur Symonds with ‘ J. K 
Huysmann. —Mr.H.D,Trail continues, inthe Nixzetecx 
Century, his disquisition on the minor poets whom, with 
due regard to Horatian axiom, he carefully distinguishes 
from mediocre poets. To the list he has already given, 
diminished by one through the death of the Rev. E. C. 
Lefroy, he adds eome eight others, raising the total to 
seventy-three, He answers, with what seems to be 
intended for gravity, the calm statement of 7ruth, that 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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if poetry is of value “we have already enough of the 
article,’ Mr. Archibald Forbes deals with the difficulty 
of arriving at exact conclusions concerning an event so 
recent even as the surrender of ‘ Napoleon the Third at 
Sedan,’ Mrs. Lynn Linton writes with customary viva- 
city concerning ‘The Partisans of the Wild Women.’ 
The Countess of Aberdeen has some statements con- 
cerning domestic service which do not win our acqui- 
eacence; and Lady Cork describes ‘Some Social Changes 
in Fifty Years..—The New Review gives some friendly 
and private letters of Mr. Ruskin to a late secretary. 
These are very kindly in tone, and at times somewhat 
confidential in utterance. Mr, Symonds writes appre- 
ciatively of the Rev. Edward Cracroft Lefroy, one of 
Mr. Traill’s ‘‘minor poets.” The Hon. Gerald Lascelles 
describes ‘ Sport in the New Forest’ in a fashion which 
almost reconciles us to the notion of that most magnitfi- 
cent of public properties being diverted from its purpose. 
M, Zola’s ‘ Personal Recollections of Three Ware’ are 
continued, and are also saddening.—The Century closes 
with an account of ‘St. Paul's’ the interesting series of 
articles on English cathedrals which bas long constituted 
a pleasant feature in that periodical. Many excellent 
illustrations of the building trom different points of view 
are furnished, Some fine reproductions accompany Mr. 
Stillman’s paper on ‘Giorgioni.’ Special interest 
attends the pictures of fish that accompany an essay on 
‘The United States Fish Commission.’ Veritable mon- 
sters of the deep are depicted. No fewer than four 
different hands are necessary to give an account of 
Paderewski and his performance. Among the con- 
tributors is Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who, by 
belonging to America, escapes being ranged among Eng- 
lish minor poets.—In Scribner's appear some verses on a 
bust of General Grant, left not quite finished at the time 
of the author's death. With the interesting poem is a fac- 
simile of Lowell's MS. ‘ The Water Track from Chicago 
to the Ocean’ has some admirable illustrations of river, 
canal, and lake navigation, ‘Small Country Places’ proves 
to be an essay on landscape gardening. ‘ American IIlus- 
tration of To-day’ remains interesting and valuable.— 
To Macmillan’s Mr. Mowbray Morris contributes a 
paper on ‘Hamlet and the Modern Stage.’ Mr. E. A. 
Freeman leads off with an essay on ‘ Finland,’ 
is, it is needless to say, sufficiently polemical. ‘Leaves 


from a Note-Book ’ is more interesting than usual, ‘The | 


Universal Language ’ is, Mr. Haines says, to be English. 
—An Old Actor,’ dealt with in Temple Bar, is Jacques 
Marie Boutet de Monréal, the famous dramatist, actor, 
and Red Republican, who delivered in the Church of 
Saint- Roch an address to the Goddess of Reason. 
Another paper, similar in gist, is ‘Thermidor and 
Lubrissiére,’ so misspelt whenever the name occurs, ‘A 
Girl's Opinion on Jane Austen’ also appears.—Major- 
General Patrick Maxwell contributes to the Gentleman’s 
a capital paper on ‘ Baboos, Bulls, Blunders, &c,’ ‘ Mar- 
quesan Melville’ is a curious title, which will prepare 
} for what follows. ‘Sir Henry Wotton, Gentleman 
and Schoolmaster '"—and, it might be added, poet—is 
dealt with by Mr. Watson.—The English Jllustrated has 
a portrait of the Duke of Clarence, and a well-illustrated 
account of ‘ The Queen's Riviera Residence.’ ‘ Among 
the Western Song-Men’ is by Mr. Baring Gould. An 
intiquarian article is supplied in ‘ The Speaker's Mace,’ 
by Mr. H. M. Cundall, F.8.A. The number is excellent.— 
Longman’s gives a final contribution from Richard Jef- 
feries, the subject being ‘ The Lions in Trafalgar Square.’ 
Dr. Richardson writes on ‘The Mastery of Pain,’ a 
history of anzsthetics.—‘ How the Egyptian Monuments 
were Read ’ repays attention in the Cornhill,— Belgravia 
contains ‘Shakspeare’s Ideal of Womanhood’ and 
‘Scenes in Algeria,’ 


This | 


Part LIV. of Old and New London, by Messrs, 
Thornbury and E. Walford, leads off the publications 
of Mesars. Cassell & Co. It is occupied with the northern 
heights of London, Highgate, Hornsey, &c., and gives, 
by its pictures of familiar spots as they appeared from 
fifty to a hundred and fifty years ago, pangs to those who 
gaze on the brick and mortar abominations that have 
replaced spots of sylvan beauty. Whittington’s Stone, 
the Gate House, Hornsey Wood House, and Hornsey 
Church are among the spots beautiful enough in times 
of old, but now devoid of charm.— Dr, Geikie's The Holy 
Land and the Bible is now completed, the present num- 
ber giving title-page and index.— The Life and Times of 
Queen Victoria, Part XIV., reaches a sad epoch, the 
death and funeral of Prince Albert and the subsequent 
period of “war and famine.’’—Cassell's Storehouse of 
General Information, Part XIV., is occupied with Ch, 
and introduces articles on ‘ Church’ and on ‘ Chess,’ 


Two numbers of the Jdler have been published by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. It is one of the brightest and 
most effervescent of serials. 

Messrs. Macurttan & Co, have issued the first 
number of Vatural Science,a monthly review of scientific 
progress, with papera by many men of eminence. 

St. Ronan’s Well has been added to Messrs. Black's 
cheap edition of the “ Waverley Novels.”’ 


To their series of “ Christian Classics’ Messra. Bag- 
ster & Sons have added a very pretty and portable edition 
of Keble's Christian Year. It isin acloth cover and a 
case, and is as desirable an edition of this favourite book 
as can be found. 


Mr. E. Peacock, of Bottesford Manor, Brigg, writes: 
—“IT am anxious to borrow the two books mentioned 
below. I will only keep them a very few days : ‘ A True 
Journall of the Sally Fleet with the proceedings of the 
voyage, whereunto is annexed a list of the Sally Cap- 
tives’ names, and the places where they dwell.’ Small 
quarto, 1637. Kenelm Henry Digby, ‘ The Broadstone of 
Honour; or, the true Sense and Practice of Chivalry. 
The Fourth Book Orlandus.’ Foolscap 8vo. 1829.” 





Notices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.”’ 


M. T.—*“ Though lost to sight to memory dear” is 
from a song by George Linley, See 5” S. x. 417, and 
elsewhere. 

Errata. — P, 171, ll. 5 and 6 from top, for “aux 
Pierres igés’’ read aux Pierre dgés ; Index, 7 S, xii, 
the reference should be St. Louis, 238, not * 238. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements #n¢ 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 2+, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








